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The Family. 


A Lesson for Fathers. 


‘Died, on the third instant, at 
Virginia, Mr. , at the age of thirty- 
three.” 

When at the age of twenty-one, he 
entered into the possession of an estate 
of three hundred thousand dollars. In two 
orthree years the race course and the 
gaming table had swept away his large 




















industry, education and good habits are 
still left to them, as a capital to commence 
the world again, and not like the unfor- 
tunate inheritor of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as above, waste it at the 
gaming table, and then, unable to earn 
a living, die in the alms-house.”” How- 
ever inconvenient it may be not to have 


enough money, be sure it is dangerous 
ta heawe evy much, 


There can be no sight more cheering, 
more soothing to a man in the decline of 
life, than to see himself surrounded by 
sons of character, industry and good 
habits, who enjoy the good opinion of 
the world, and of daughters who are 
ornaments to society, and patterns of 
filial affection, intelligence and frugal 
dispositions. With such he can cheer- 
fully in life divide his means, reserving a 
competency to himself; can live and see 
them enjoy as well as enlarge those 
means, and not stint them in all that is 
essential to comfort, and when he dies, 
leave them an inheritance locked up in 
chancery, or a large fortune for future 
dissipation. 





Baxter's Wife. 


In his earlier years, Baxter avowed 
opinions that seemed to forbid his ever 
bowing to the garlanded yoke of matri- 
mony. A singular train of providential 
events, however, led this stickler for 
clerical celibacy into a submission to the 
kindly influences of conjugal love, and 
the later years of of his troubled life were 
cheered by the glow which woman’s deep 
and hallowed attachment can so well 
throw upon the darkest earthly scenery. 
Margaret Charlton, a woman of high re- 
spectability, both as to birth, natural en- 
dowments, and the gifts of fortune, be- 








estate, and he was left penniless. He 
soon became unfitted for any other so- 
ciety than that which is to be found in 
the lowest resorts of drunkenness, and 
on the day of his death he was conveyed 
by private charity in a state of insensi- 
bility to the alms-house. 

‘‘Thus runs the world away.”? Expe- 
rience does not always bring with it 
wholesome admonition, and parents are 
apt to adopt extremes in relation to their 
children, either by allowing them too 
much money to waste, or stinting them 
in a niggardly manner—either giving 


came the pupil of the venerable non-con- 
formist. In severe affliction he adminis-_ 
tered spiritual advice and consolation; in 
returning health he gladly continued his 
friendly offices; admiration on her part 
gradually deepened into a Softer focling, 
and although a vast disparity both of age 
and outward circumstances seemed to 
forbid a union—he near fifty, she not 
twenty-one, he the victim of poverty, 
persecution and bodily suffering, she 
lovely, accomplished, surrounded by the 
elegances of life and the smiles of the 
world—yet it actually took place. It is 
said that Margaret first felt, or first be- 





them beyond what is required for their 
comforts, or keeping back supplies ne- 
cessary to sustain their character and 
standing in society. 

He is an unfortunate young man who 
is born with great expectations, for he is 
sure to neglect his own resources, his 
own powers, his own ability and industry, 
which may be truly called his own cap- 
ital, and he leads an idle, dissipated life 
of dependence on his father, who, while 
living, supplies his wants, and when he 
dies, leaves him ample means for extrav- 
agance and dissipation. 





There are great difficulties, we admit, 
in properly and efficiently sustaining the 
relationship between parents and chil- 
dren. Affection, sincere attachment, 
ambition and pride, lead to many acts 
of weakness, and a son may be actually 
ruined by indulgence. No matter how 
rich a father may be—how much money 
he may be able to give or to leave to kis 
son—one fact he should never lose sight 
of, and that is, when a son can by his 
talent, industry and character earn 
money for himself, then, and not till 
then, will he know the value of money, 
and can be freely trusted with it. To 
produce this result is easy enough. 
Let the rich man begin on the proper 
foundation; send his boys early in life 
to school—mix in a republican manner 
with children of poorer parents—keep 
them close to their studies; 
dulgences except bottomed on their | 
improvement; and when their education | 
is completed, let them select a profession, | 
a trade or business, 
at it until nearly of age; for the great 
secret to make good suns is employment, 
constant employment in some laudable 
way or other, not so much for the object 
of profit as to keep them occupied, and 
thus shut out all desire, all anxiety, 
for dissipated habits or ruinous indul- 
gences. 

A father should ask himself, ‘‘how can 
I best employ the wealth I possess to 
benefit my sons?”? The answer would 
be,’ “‘certainly not by profusely giving 
money to them at a tender age to waste, 
hor yet when grown up refuse that 
allowance essential to their comfort and 
happiness; but on the contrary by making 
them dependent on their own exertions, 
by judiciously aiding them to earn their 
own living, throwing them on their own 
resources; and then, should they lose 
their inheritance by any calamity, their 








grant no in- | 


trayed an affection which had insensibly 
grown out of the communings of lofty 
minds of kindred mould and companion- 
ship in works of mercy such as angels 
love to join in. 

Her character is thus- sketched in a 
masterly critique on the life and times of 
Baxter in the Edinburg Review: ‘Timid, 
gentle and reserved, and nursed amidst 
all the luxuries of her age, her heart was 
the abode of affections so intense and of 
a fortitude so enduring that her meek 
spirit, impatient of one selfish wish, 
progressively acquired all the heroism of 
benevolence, and seemed at length inca- 
pable of one selfish fear. In prison, in 
sickness, in evil report, in every form of 
danger and fatigue, she was still, with 
unabated cheerfulness, at the side of him 
to whom she had pledged her conjugal 
faith, prompting him to the discharge of 
every duty, calming the asperities of his 
temper, his associate in unnumbered acts 
of philanthropy, embellishing his humble 
home by the little arts with which a cul- 
tivated mind imparts its own gracefulness 
to the meanest dwelling place, and, 
during the nineteen years of their union, 
joining with him in one unbrokew strain 
of filial affiance to the divine mercy, 
and of grateful adoration to the divine 
goodness. Her tastes and habits had 
been moulded into a perfect conformity to 
his. He celebrates her catholic charity 
to the opponents of their religious opin- 
ions, and her inflexible adherence to her 
own, her high esteem of the active and 


,| passive virtues of a Christian life as con- 
and keep them close ftrasted with a barren orthodoxy, her ; 


| noble disinterestedness, her skill in cas- 
| uistry, her love of music and her medicin- 
jal arts. Their union afforded to her the 
daily delight of supporting in his gigantic 
| labors and of soothing in his unremitted 
| cares a husband who repaid her tender- 
| ness with unceasing love and gratitude. 
| To him it gave a friend whose presence 

was tranquillity, who tempered by her 

milder wisdom, and graced by her superi- 
jor elegance, and exalted by her more 
| confiding piety, whatever was austere or 
rude or distrustful in his rugged charac- 
ter. 

And the whole story stands out to ob- 
servation like a green spot in the weary 
wastes of professional life—a beautiful 
bay sheltered from storm and tempest. It 
teaches the nobleness of woman’s char- 
acter, and points out her true vocation. 


South. Ch. Adv. 





A Word to Young Ladies, 


Nine cases in ten, property left to 
their children by wealthy parents, turns 
out to be a curse instead of a blessing. 
Young ladies, remember this, and instead 
of sounding the purses of your lovers, 
and examining the cut of their coats, 
look into their habits and their hearts. 
Mark if they have trades and can depend 
upon themselves, with minds that will 
lead them to look above a butterfly exist- 
ence—and if so, always give preference 
tothem. Talk not about the beautiful 
white skin and the soft delicate hands 
and the splendid form and the fine ap- 
pearance of the young gentlemen;—let 
not these foolish considerations engross 
your thoughts and carry you away. On 
the contrary#let a healthy constitution, 
a stout fist and a brown skin, induce you 
to make that choice which will be your 
future happiness and glory. 

We have seen and detested the con- 
duct of young ladies, who send far out of 
their track to invite to their houses men 
of less intelligence than impudence, and 
less virtue than integrity, who dress in 
the extreme of fashion, and do nothing 
to support themselves, while they pass 
by their very neighbors, because they 
are worthy and industrious apprentices. 
Shame on all such females, say we, and 
unless they have more wisdom in future, 
we trust the mechanics will never take 
them for their companions, to be cursed 
and ruined with their whims and follies. 

The greatest evil that could befall a 
young woman, would be a union with one 
of those fashionables, whose company 
she so highly prizes. Then she would 
have comfort to her heart’s content! And 
if not forsaken in a twelvemonth, and 
left to the mercies of others, she must 
consider herself lucky indeed. 

Portland Tribune. 





‘Selections. - 


Difficulties arising from the Doctrines 
of Universalism. 


Universalism in this country has had 
several fathers. Mr. Murray is the 
father of Universalism as it was; Mr. 
Ballou, the father of it as it is. Mr. 
Ballou informs us that he was led to adopt 
his views of religion by reading a Deisti- 
calbook. By denying future punishment 
and the divinity of Jesus Christ, he, in 
1818, changed the whole fabric of Uni- 
versalism; and has earned the title of 
originator of its present form and char- 
acter. 

Though Mr. Ballou is the author of 
modern Uuiversalism, it was not through 
his influence tlfat it has displaced the 
system of Murray. It is well known that 
Mr. Ballou is a man of little reading, and 
limited in his knowledge of books. He 
had, at the beginning of his public life, 
barely a common education. And though, 
after preaching several years, he began 
to study English grammar, any one who 
hears him will be convinced that he must 
have abandoned the attempt soon after 
the commencement. He had neither 
personal influence nor intellectual power 
enough to make his notions popular. 
Though he published them to the world, 
they met with little attention among his 
associates. : 

About this time, Walter Balfour pro- 
fessed conversion to Universalism. He 








carried them out with a bold hand. He 
went far beyond Mr. Ballou, and asserted 
such strange doctrines, and unheard-of 
notions, that he claims a place among the 
fathers of Universalism. 





He professed to be a scholar. He 
talked about Sheol, Hades, Tartarus, 
and Gehenna, to such a degree, that his 
associates, unable to decide whether he 
was a learned man or a pretender, granted 
his claims, and shared his praise. 


He was an open-communion Baptist, and 


feeble and almost unknown. 





Soon after his 


arrival, Mr. 


a Congregationalist. Still he failed to 


He did not visit this country as a man of | deemer. 





—<_aer 





| secure that position which he thought his 
‘talents ought to command. He goon left 
\the Congregationalists, and announced 
himself a Baptist. But his standing 
‘among the Baptists was not what he 
| wished; and he left them in a short time. 
He next became a Puritan Baptist, cele- 
| brated the communion everv Sahbbsth, and 
washed his disciples’ feet. Mwking a 
hurried descent through Unitarian"sm and 
Restorationism, he came down to Univer- 
salism; and was embraced by Universa- 
lists as one of the greatest and most 
learned of men. 

Before he avowed himself to be a 
Universalist, Mr. Balfour addressed a 
series of anonymous letters to Rev. Prof. 
Stuart, professing to be in doubt upon 
some of the great doctrines of the gospel, 
and asking for light. These letters ap- 
pearing in a Universalist print, endorsed 
by no responsible name, and_ bearing 
internal evidence that the writer was a 
confirmed Universalist, as no doubt he 
was, they received no attention from 
Prof. Stuart. 

Indeed, no one supposed, at the time, 
that the writer expected any notice from the 
distinguished person whom he addressed; 
the whole being evidently intended for 
effect. He then threw off his disguise, 
and addressed Prof. Stuart over his own 
name. But he commanded less attention, 
if possible, when known, than when en- 
gaged as an anonymous writer. All by 
whom he desired to be noticed, knew the 
man too well to waste upon him either 
intellect or ink. He gained his object, 
however. He came to Universalists as a 
mighty man; as one whom his former 
brethren dared not attack, and whom Prof. 
Stuart could not answer. 

Claiming to be a learned man, as in- 
deed he was, in comparison with his pres- 
ent associates, Mr. Balfour gave a new 
aspect to Universalism; and so changed 
it, that, when it came from his hands, it 


.|retained but little of the form it had : 
received from Mr. Murray, the father of| S¢-, by M. H. Smith. 


the system. 

Mr. Balfour contended that no such 
place as hell ever existed. 
Satan he expunged from the Bible. The 
immortality of the soul he denied. He 
taught that all punishment was limited to 
this life, that all consciousness ceased 
with the death of the body, and that men 
would know nothing after death, till the 
general resurrection, when they would 
be created over again. 

When I began my public life, the views 
of Mr. Balfour were generally received 
by the sect to which I belonged. The 
divinity of Christ was a theme of ridicule. 
Future retribution was laughed at as a 


the soul was a thing that existed only in 
the imagination. The Bible was allowed 
to be an inspired book, provided it taught 
Universalism; while it was a common 
remark from the pulpit, that it would be 
unworthy of confidence if it contained 
any sentiment inconsistent with the sal- 
vation of all men. 

T embraced the form of Universalism 
then prevalent. I was a Humanitarian. 
The immortality of the soul, the native 
depravity of man, the apostasy and the 
ruin of our race, the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible, and future punishment, were 
all set aside by my teachers, and were 
rejected by myself. 
the Bible that seemed to teach doctrines 
different from those which I had espoused. 
| But I relieved my mind with the supposi- 





adopted Mr. Ballou’s sentiments, and ‘tion that all systems had their difficulties, | 


| and that mine had fewer than others. 
| 
|came familiar with men and opinions, I 
‘could not but be impressed With the fact 
that a great many wise and good men 
received the doctrines which I rejected. 
| Many of them stood high as men of sense 
| and sound discernment. These men would 
|be confided in, as to other matters. 


| How, then, could they receive doctrines 


| which, to my mind, were so contrary to! of the body is attended with debility of 
Mr. Balfour was browght up in the | reason? How could they discover their| the mind. Its powers are enfeebled, 
doctrines of the church of Scotland. He faith in the Bible, when [ knew it| Its moral discernment may be impaired, 
renounced them, however, and became a taught no such thing? I thought much, | and it cannot discriminate between truth 
Haldanite, and as such came to this | read much, and was much perplexed | and error, nor judge whether its religious 
country, as a missionary, to enlighten the | upon this subject. Some parts of the emotions are, or are not, in accordance 
descendants of the Puritans in relation | Bible seemed to be built upon the fact | with the divine standard. 
to the Bible, and to do the work of a! that the soul is immortal. Other parts | 
missionary upon the svil of New England. | seemed to assert the divinity of the Re-| too, are anxious that hope from some 
There was much, too, that | quarter may arise, and 
distinction. He was not, as Universalists intimated that this life is one of trial, and, tempted to descry a fair appearance, 
represent, a popular Orthodox preacher. |that its actions will decide the endless; when there may be in fact no proper 


| destiny of man. 


the body of which he was a member, was | Though the principles of interpretation not forbear pointing the eyes of the suf- 
| which I brought to the Bible helped me | ferer in the same direction. 

Soon after he reached this country, he | to get over these difficulties ina great} 5. i 
introduced himself to the late Rev. Dr. | measure, yet in all cases I could not sat-| what is done must be done, is another 
Morse of Charlestown, and made known | isfy myself. And, besides, those princi-| source of danger. Hasty acts are liable, 
the purpose of his mission. Dr. Morse ples obliterated some of the most obvious | for that reason, to be unwise—to be de- 
ao Mr. Balfour little encouragement. truths. The same reasoning that blotted | ceptive in regard to their real char- 
Balfour | from the Bible eternal death, also blotted | acter. 
changed his ground, and avowed himself) out endless life. 


The being of 


relic of heathenism. The immortality of dispute, occur in the history of those in 


There were parts of 


| In the course of my ministry, as I be- 


When I extinguished 
|the fires of hell, I put out, at the same|the startling and alarming frequency 


‘time, the light of heaven. When I had 
proved that Satan had no existence, the 
|same arguments would annihilate the 
being of God, and make atheism the true 
faith. 

From this perplexity I sought and found 
relief in the following manner: Some 
years ago, I had presented to me a book, 
containing the studies pursued at the 
Andover Theological Seminary, together 
with the doctrines there taught, and a 
reference. to the works ir} which each 
doctrine was explained and defended. 

Taking the book one day from my 
library, I resolved to investigate this 
subject, and see what the advocates of 
Orthodoxy could say in its defence. I 
had access to a very valuable theological 
library, and availed myself of its ample 
stores to obtain information as to those © 
doctrines which have so long composed 
the faith of the church of Christ. I had 
no design or desire to embrace the creed 
{ was ebout to examine. But the world 
seemed full of ideas about the fall of 
angels and men, and of the doctrines of 
depravity, atonement, regeneration, and 
eternal judgment. It was my desire to 
know upon what these and kindred doc- 
trines were based; to inform myself in 
respect to the amount of evidence de- 
rived from the Bible in their support. 

For some time I was engaged in this 
work. As I proceeded, I was astonished 
to find how grossly caricatured the doc- 
trines of grace had been, and how much 
reason and Scripture were on their side. 
I often found those despised sentiments 
sustained by an amount of evidence which 
I was unable to remove. 

As the results of this inquiry, my views 
on most of the important doctrines of the 
gospel were materially changed. Indeed, 
from the commencement of my ministry, 
my views had undergone a gradual and 
imperceptible change, till the grace of 
God led me to embrace fully the doctrines 
of the cross.—Universalism Examined, 





Coustant Readiness for Death. 

A most important consideration w+-ging 
this, is found in the danger of delusion 
that attends a mere death-bed prepara- 
tion for eternity. It is well known that 
the human mind is liable to deception in 
regard to religious matters, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, Per- 
sons in health, and in the use of all their 
powers, have passed through various 
religious exercises, which were supposed, 
at the time, to be the genuine workings 
of piety. But a few weeks or months 
have shown them mere illusions of the 
‘mind. Now if such facts, which none 


health, it needs only a calm use of our 
reason and a serious attention to facts to 
show that there is still greater danger 
of delusion in the case of the sick and 
dying. For 

1. They that are approaching the 
grave without preparation, must grasp 
at something to support the soul. They 
|have not the broad sea of life now to 
sail on, but the narrow stream of death 
is, in a few days, a few hours or a few 
moments, to be passed. There will be, 
of course, a vehement effort of the mind 
to grasp at any thing that can afford the 
least shadow of hope. In a desperate 
need of support, in a devouring famine of 
the mind, that may be laid hold upon 
which may be supposed, but is not, its 
proper food; which deludes only, and 
cannot feed, nourish and save it. 

2. Stimulating medicines, so necessary 
to alleviate the pains of the sick, create 
| often an exhileration of body and mind, 
| affording great liability to religious de- 
| ception. We have seen the influence of 
| such stimulants upon persons in health 
,in producing deceptive religious emo- 
tions. We cannot doubt this source of 
| danger to the sick. 
| 3. Then comes the fact that weakness 











4. Surrounding, sympathizing friends, 
are strongly 
| ground of hope; and their kindness can- 
in which 


The hurried manner 


6. Let the fact be considered, too, of 


which the supposed genuine religious 
experience of an apparent death-bed has 
proved itself spurious, by the return of 
the recovered person to his sins, Where 
is the pastor that cannot relate cases of 
this kind? 

Such facts as are above stated, pro- 
claim, that persons on a sick and dying 
bed are exposed to deception in regard 
to religious feelings and prospeete. Ia 
would be madness {o affirm that possibil- 
ity of persons in health, and deny it of 
those ona sick bed. We are able to 
detect the delusion, or rather it developes 
itself, in the cases of those in health—the 
process of time revealing it. But in 
regard to the dying, there is no oppor- 
tunity for this, the victim passing away 
to the eternal world! 

These facts unite in pressing the ap- 
peal on all, to do the work of preparation 
for death before the dying day comes. 
Then there will not be the hazard of de- 
ception which attends the attempts to do 
this work, amid the distracting scenes of 
closing life.—Recorder. 


“T would not live alway.” 


The following is the whole of the original 
piece, from which the beautiful and familiar 
hymn, “I would not live alway,’’ is extracted. 
| would not live alway: No, no, holy man! 

Nota day, not an hour, should lengthen my span ; 

The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, e’en enough for its cheer ; 


Would I not go the way which the prophets of God, 
Apostles and martyrs, so joyfully trod ? 
While brethren and friends are all hastening home, 


Like a spirit unblest,>o’er the earth would I roam ? 


{ would not live alway: I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 
Where seeking for rest we bat hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found ; 
Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the air, 
Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair; 
And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him away. 


{ would not live alway: thus fettered by sin, 
Temptation without, and corruption within: 

In a moment of strength, if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory’s mine, ere I’m captive again ; 
E’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with tears, 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 


T would not live alway: no, welcome 'the tomb ; 
(mmortality’s lamp burneth bright mid the gloom ; 
The pillow is there on which Christ bowed his head; 
How sweetly [It slumber on that holy bed ! 


eweeter the morn which shall follow that night, 
hen the sunrise Al boam on my eight, 


While the full matin song, as the sleepers arise, 
To hail the glad morning, shall peal through the skies. 


Who, who would live alway? away from his God ; 
Away from yon heaven, that blicsful abode ? 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ; 

Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet ; 
While the songs of salvation unceasingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


That heavenly music ! what is it I hear? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet through the air! 
And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold! 

The king all arrayed, in his beauty, behold! 

O give me, O give me the wings of a dove! 

Let me hasten my flight to that place above, 

’Tis now that my soul on glad pinions would soar, 
And in ecstacy bid earth adiew evermore. 


The Theatres. 


Every body says, and every body 
believes, that the palmy days of the drama 
are for ever gone, and its glories utter- 
ly overshadowed. The fact is interest- 
ing, were it only for speculation’s sake; 
as there stands not, perhaps, out of 
Euclid, a prettier problein for solution, 
than an inquiry into the causes of the 
present degraded state of theatricals. 
Ingenuity is ever most fertile where un- 
certainty prevails; and accordingly the 
downfall of the drama has been severally 
ascribed to the frown of fashion, the 
straitened purses of pleasure-hunters, 
the misguidance of managers, public 
apathy, general distress, and a crowd of 
minor suppositions. 

The truth is, that the blight which has 
come over the drama is attributable to 
none of these causes, but may be traced 
to something «in the temper of the age— 
to the spirit of human improvement which 
is up and stirring in our midst! 

A distinguished writer says, that the 
dramatic art is the most precocious among 
the offsets of civilization (springing tris- 
like from the dense clouds of barbarism; ) 
it is that one which civilization soonest 
outstrips. Except in the mere trinkets of 
costume, and an increased pandering to 
corrupt fancies, there has been no change 
in the drama for the last three centuries. 
Romance has stept from the Arcadia of 
Sidney to the Waverley of Scott; painting 
has advanced from the wooden effigies of 
Zucchero to the breathing graces of 
Lawrence; but the drama of the six- 
teenth century is the drama still. Now 
while this art has been stationary, the 
people have been moving forward, anda 
reading public can never be a theatre- 
going public. Their habits of mind are 
too different to admit of their receiving 
pleasures from the other’s pursuits, and 
the progress of the drama is altogether 
incompatible with the present state of the 
popular mind, under the guidance and 
immediate control of the temperance 
cause. 

Men turn to the world as it goes, or to 
the evervarying tablets of literature, for 








those excitements which our unletiered 
or bookless ancestors derived from the 
flourishing trumpets of Heary and Wool- 
sey, or the clashing swords of Richard 
and Richmond. The diffusion of letters 
has rendered the philosophy and poesy of 
Shakgpeare familiar to every car; and 
there is no longer any necessity to hear 
it mouthed by a gentleman in a spangled 


jeckes and @ Mow emeared with brick« 
dust. The people have Vearnea that the 


lecture room or circulating library anora 
better entertainments at a cheaper and 
easier rate.— Temperance Advocate. 


Singing to an Infidel. 
He was a fine, intelligent Virginian, 
in the vigor of life; and during a resi- 
dence of some years atthe West had been 
an avowed infidel, blaspheming the name 
of God. 
had convinced him that the Bible could 
not be the work of man—he acquiesced 
in its truths, but could not appropriate 
the blessings of the gospel to himself, 
He was attacked with a lingering and 
fatal disease, which gave him opportunity 


The reading of Soame Jenyns 


for reading, and reflection, and prayer, 
but often rendered it dificult to converse. 
Three of ua sometimes went in to beguile 
the tedious hours by singing. We had 
entered his room one day, and almost 
without any remarks sung the hymna, 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
&c., and thea, ‘“The voice of free grace,” 
&e. Said he, ‘There is nothing I so 
much delight to hear as the first hymn 
you ever sung to me, ‘Jesus, lover of 
my soul.”” We began to sing it in the 
tune here annexed, and found the solem- 
nity which had reigned in the little cirele, 
while singing the two former hymns, be- 
gan to be changed to weeping. We 
struck the touching strains of the second 
stanza, and the weeping became loud; 
the heart of him who had reviled Christ 
broke, and we feared that to sing the re- 
maining stanza would be more than he 
could bear. 

When singing in his room, a few days 


ars) ~~ 2.1 nee ‘ 
think I shall ever hear Seas: teanoat 
my soul,’ sung again; it excites me so, 
my poor body cannot bear it.” 

This divine art is given to us in great 
kindness—why shall we not use it? Let 
all children be taught to sing (for facts 
show that, beginning early, they can 
learn), let it be introduced into every 
family and school; and make a part of 
our private as well as social and public 
worship.— Christian manac, 1843. 





Letter from William Slade. 


Wasutnoron, Jury 25, 4842. 
To the Editor of the Voice of Freedom: 


Your paper of the 14th instant which T 
have just opened, brings me an address 
of a Convention of Ministers and Dele- 
gates assembled at Randolph, to the Con- 
gregational Churches in Vermont, on the 
subject of slavery, together with an ad- 
dress of the same Convention ‘to the 
ministers and churches in the United 
States that tolerate slavery.” 

Ihave read these addresses with un- 
mingled satisfaction. It is to the Chris- 
tian religion, living and breathing, and 
speaking, and acting in, and through the 
church, that we must look, as the great 
agent for the destruction of slavery. 
Nothing but the religion of Jesus, barn- 
ing in the bosom of his professing disci- 
ples, and acting by its diffusive influence 
upon the world, will ever exterminate 


and leh 





this monster of oppr 
from the earth. 

The addresses speak in right language, 
and breathe the true spirit, The force of 
the truths they utter is not weakened, 
either by harsh and wholesale denuncia- 
tion on the one hand, or excuses for in- 
justice and oppression on the other. 

I cannot sufficiently express my grati- 
tude to the Christian ministers and lay- 
men who have thus spoken out on this 
I hope the example will 
be followed by the General Convention of 
Vermont, by the Ecclesiastical Conven- 
tions of all the States in New England, and 
by all the Presbyteries, Synode, Conferen- 
ces, and every other form of chureh 
judicature or organization, throu 
the free States; and that it will be annu- 
ally repeated by them all, until the abom- 
ination of slavery shall have #0 resting 
place within the churches of this land. te 
would give more for the prayers of the 
church for the slave, and it# bold, une- 
steady rebuke of the great 
iniqui than for all the political ma- 
eres which can be brought to bear 
upon it. 1 donot condemn political ac- 
tion, It will yet, 1 trust, find fitting 
ways and occasions for manifestation. 
But there is a power in THE cHhuURCH 
which must be exerted, or slavery will 
never fall. 


great subject. 


quivocal and 
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Politicians will labor in vain, and in 
vain will patriotism invoke the spirit of the 
fathers to come to the rescue of the 
bleeding slave, while the abomination is 
cherished in that church which calls it- 
self by the name of Christ. Abolition 
never went in advance of Christianity. 
It never will. The foundations of slavery 
are deeply laid in those passions of our 
nature which can be reached only by the 

wer of religious truth—truth which 
shall bring home to the conscience and 
the heart, a full conviction that of one 
blood God hath made all nations of men 
to dwell upon the earth; that the command 
to do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us, is utterly irreconcilable with 
the institution of slavery; and that for his 
violation of this great law of love God 
will hold every slave-holder accountable 
at the bar of final judgment. Before 
slavery shall be abolished, men must be 
made to feel, to some extent at least, their 
true relation to the God of the slave; and 
that to his law, older and higher than 
slave laws, they are under a responsibility 
from which there is no escape. 





How is this law to be made to bear 
upon the conscience of the world, while 
the church disregards it? It is in vain to 
tell men that the law of Christian love 
forbids slavery, whilethe Christian 
church they wt regard as the living ex- 
punent of that law, tolerates it within her 
bosom. Though the Bible is open to all 
in this land—except the slave!—yet its 
pages are not as frequently consulted to 


_ determine what it forbids and enjoins, as 


are the lips and lives of those who call 
themselves Christians. What a responsi- 
bility does this impose on those who pro- 
fess the name of Christ! And in nothing, 
it seems to me, is this responsibility more 
fearful than in regard to the oppression 
which is sanctioned by one half of the 
American church. Yes, and by more 
than half; for how far does a refusal to 
rebuke the sin of slavery come short of 
the sanction of it? Can those churches 
be held entirely guiltless in this matter, 
who, with the iniquity before their eyes, 
in the churches of their own country and 
their own communion, refuse to prove it? 
May not the Saviour say, emphatically, in 


this case, ‘‘He that is not for me is 
against me?”’ 1s he indifferent to these 
oppressions? Is his heart unmoved by 


the cries of the oppressed? And will he 
hold guiltless those who, having ‘‘freely 
received,”’ shall sit down in cold indif- 
ference, and refuse ‘‘freely to give”’ their 
prayers, their alms, their influence, their 
admonitions, and their rebukes, in behalf 
of the oppressed? 

But 4 am wandering from the purpose 
with which I commenced. It was to 
thank my Christian brethren in my own 
name, and in the name ofthe millions of 
my enslaved countrymen, for this timely 
movement in their behalf. I may say, 
indeed, in some sense in my own behalf, 
for I stand, as I have long stood, in a po- 


sition to make me feel the value of puch 
«2 uccu n0t say that 


breathe freer, and feel stronger, after 
reading these excellent addresses. In 
reply to the taunting inquiry, why if 
slavery be a sin, do not the Northern 
churches speak out in condemnation of 
it? I can now point to the doings of the 
Randolph Convention, and say,—here it 
is; and this an earnest of what may be 
expected, in due time from the whole 
North. And may I not say this? Is not 
the time rapidly approaching, when every 
church of every denomination in Vermont 
will thus speak out?—and not of Vermont 
only, but of all New England, and of all 
the other free portions of this Union. 

Oh, sir, that time will come! It can- 
not be long delayed. The Northern 
church will be thoroughly aroused to a 
sense of the importance of this great sub- 
ject. Let those who would break away 
from the churches because they are not 
already so, wait patiently. Let them la- 
bor and not faint. Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and clamor and evil speaking be 
put away, and with the untiring love and 
patience of their divine Master, let them 
persevere in the good work, assured that 
the voice of the entire church of the free 
States in decided condemnation of slavery 
will not long be delayed; and that it will 
not long be heard, before the whole fabric 
ofthis mighty iniquity willbe shaken, so 
that there shall not be left one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down. 
The walls of Jericho fell before the blast 
of the rams’ horns, after they had been 
compassed about seven days, by the com- 
mand of Jehovah, Truth, my Christian 
brethren, is the simple weapon He has 
put into your hands to accomplish the 
same purpose upon the strong walls 
of slavery. Let its trumpet be blown 
long and loud bya confiding and obedient 
church, and the massive walls of this 
Jericho shall be levelled with the dust. 

I am yours for the oppressed, 
Wittiam Stape. 





(7 The New Yorx State Anti-slavery 
Society held its anaual meeting at Utica on 
the 2Ist ult. Alvin Stewart, Esq., the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The exercises of each 
session were opened with prayer, and inter- 
spersed with “songs of freedom.” The meet- 
ing was large and spirited. Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, to the number of 
twelve, two of which are the following. 

That as a faith without works is dead, we 
can honor those only as abolitionists, be they 
few or many, who in the various relations 
of life, ecclesiastical, social, commercial, and 
political, act upon the principle, which they 
Profess to approve. : 

int our country, beset with dangers on 
ery hand, summons every true heart, every 


psoecenlia so every strong hand to her as- 


intense 

a The Inpiana State Anti- 
held its anniversary, Sept. 5th. All parties 
and sects united with a common object. The 
number in attendance was variously estimated 


slavery Society 


at from one to two thousand. A corres- 
pondent of the Philanthropist says ; 


“] think I never attended an anti-slavery 
convention before when there was not, during 
some time of the meeting, a period that I 
should be pained to have a slaveholder present; 
but there has been no time since I have been 
here, that I would not be glad to have all the 
slaveholders in the world present; I am sure 
that their hearts would have caught the blaze 
of freedom’s fire, and kindled together with 
ours in a flame.”” 
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Sinners saved by Grace. 


PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF THE DOCTRINE. 


the apostle Paul to the grace of God in re- 
deeming and saving sinners, that they show 
this to have been the great idea, which in- 
spired his enthusiasm and constituted the 
basis of his hope. He had studied, and could, 


grace and its operations. He saw it originat- 
ing, embracing, filling the whole gospel plan; 
and his soul expanded and kindled with ad- 
miration and delight. I thank God, he says, 
on your behalf, for the grace of God, which is 
given you by Jesus Christ. And seldom, 
perhaps never, does he refer to a gospel 
blessing, without alluding to the grace which 
conferred it. It is all to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the Beloved; in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of his grace. 

But what is the practical bearing of truths 
such asthese? We see, to be sure, how God's 
grace is employed and honored in man’s sal- 
vation; but what good can this view do us? 
Whiat benefit is it adapted to confer? 

We answer, much. In the first place, this is 
but another review of the infinite love of God 
to sinners, and the much that has been done 
to save us. It would seem, almost, that infin- 
ite wisdom had been tasked to its utmost for 
us, and divine love tried to its farthest extent. 
And shall we requite this grace With ingrati- 
tude? If our Saviour has done and suffered 
more for us than any earthly benefactor 
would or could, we ought to feel more grate- 
ful to him than to any earthly benefactor. It 
is indeed demonstrably true, that a refusal to 
love him involves more criminality than a 
refusal to love our nearest and kindest rela- 
tives. Every reason that could be assigned 
why a child should love and be grateful to his 
parents, may be urged, and with far greater 
force, to prove that increasing love and grati- 
tude to our Redeemer is an indispensable 
duty, and the neglect of it, in the highest 
degree criminal and base. But must it be 
urged, as a duty ?—Ciristians, do not let even 
conscience urge itupon you! Embrace it as 
a privilege. O, let it be the voluntary—the 
spontaneous action of your heart to love the 
glorious Author of your salvation, and to honor 
his grace. 

Again, this doctrine teaches us that we 
have never to thank ourselves, for anything 
that we attain to, as Christians. It is not 
by any works of righteousness that we have 
done, that the pardon of our sins, and the 





establishment of right principles and holy 


affections has been effected within us; but it 


is the good hand of our God upon us. If you 
have made attai ts, r ber, Christian, 





lam.” And then again, rekning ms enaur- 
ance of trial, and perseverance in toil, he 
checks himself in the use of the pronoun J— 
“yet not I but the grace of God that is in me.” 
How humble! how Christ-like! How dis- 
similar to the religious egotists of the day in 
which we live! It is not well for Christians 
to sound a trumpet before themselves, nor to 
be Iavish of their praises upon each other. 


it honor. 





Such and so frequent are the allusions of 


in some degree, comprehend, the nature of 


Paul said, “ By the grace of God, I am what 


We are too much inclined to speak of the 
eloquence, attractiveness and power of emi- 
nent preachers, as if those accomplished the 
good and deserved the glory. Such language 
as is employed, oftentimes, by the admirers of| in a church establishment—in professed 
a favorite minister, would arouse, we might 
almost believe, the indignation of the preacher 
Paul, were he to rise from the dead and hear 
it. No, if any good be done, or any talent to 
do good be possessed, it is to the praise of the 
glory of the grace of God. Not of works, lest 
any man should boast. Would that Chris- 
tians might come, both to cherish the spirit, 
and use the phraseology, of primitive times— 
come, in every triumph of Christianity, to 
recognize the power of grace, and to render 
It is not this man, or that man, but 
the grace of God which is in them, and the 
Holy Spirit operating with and around them. 


and though last on earth, he may be first in 
heaven. 

But alas! (as Dr. Beecher says) alas! for 
the modern, varnished, smooth-faced Pharisee 
in Christian congregations. He is a worthy 
man. O,1 pity hbim—he is a worthy man, and 
wraptin righteousness of his own, he is going 
on blindfolded—whither ?—ah, whither! 

Let not, then, reader, O let not your morali- 
ty or your worth cheat you out of heaven. 
Remember, that salvation is of grace—that 
the merits of Jesus Christ alone can save 
you. Divest yourselves entirely of self-right- 
eousness. Itisa garment of filthy rags. You 
must throw it entirely aside, and be clothed 
in the white robe of the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. 





Papacy in the English Church. 


The indications of a spread of Papal senti- 
ments in the church of England, have been 
regarded as a kind of effervescence on the 
surface of the religious world, which would 
soon evaporate and disappear. But present ap- 
pearances promise that we shall find ita greater 
and more permanent evil than many anticipa- 
ted. The election of a Professor of Poetry, at 
Oxford, was a very significant occurrence, as 
touching this matter. The question, says 
Mr. Baird, in writing to the Evangelist, was 
not about the merits of either Mr. Williams 
or Mr. Garrett, for neither of them is more 
than a poetaster—a poet of the third class— 
but it was about the Puseyite or Non-Puseyite 
character. He says,“ The Puseyites have a 
wonderful idea of making poetry the vehicle 
of their theology. They would do. with and 
through it what the Arians did in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. They are wise—like the 
Roman Catholics; both wish to gain the 
ladies to their side, one by scholarly and the 
other by poetical means.” 

In the election they mustered two-thirds as 
many votes as their opponents, and it is not 
improbable that in a few years more they 
will have a majority. Everything then will 
be in their own hands. The established 
church of England will become Puseyite, and 
England cease to be a Protestant country! 
But is this possible? Why not? What pre- 
serves or secures that church to Protestantism, 
but its leaven of evangelical piety? Yet it is 
well known, that three-fourths of her minis- 
ters are “unconverted men, men who have no 
religious convictions, men of the world.” What 
security has Protestantism, or religious truth 
of any kind, in them? “ And, as Puseyism is 
Popery, disguise it as we may, what is to 
hinder the national church, at least, from be- 
coming Papal before twenty years?” 

Mr. Baird says the government is evidently 
lending itself to the promotion of the evil. 
The Tories are doing all they can to extend 
Episcopacy. They are appointing Bishops 
for newly created dioceses in the colonies. 
They have sent a Bishop to Jerusalem; they 
are going to appoint one even for Malta and 
Gibraltar! One must be sent to Ceylon; one 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and one to New 
Brunswick. And without exception, almost, 
the men who are appointed are High Church- 
men, and some of them are believed to be 
Puseyites! As to the Whigs, when they 
were in office, they did worse, for they did 
nct hesitate to send forth Roman Catholic 
Bishops, and provide for their support at the 
public expense. 

We should consider these as startling facts 
to an Englishman—as facts of the deepest 
interest to Christians everywhere. Some 
great changes are doubtless at hand. The 
English chvreh cannot continue a great while 
longer in its present mixed, medley condition. 
Its Protestantism is not pure. The Church 
was never, as Mr. B. says, more than half re- 
formed. It retained as much of the flum- 
mery of Popery, as would consist with the 
character of an independent organization. 
We do not wonder at the embarrassments 
attending its progress. It is rather marvel- 
lous that it should ever have flourished at all. 
What concord hath Christ with Belial? What 
communion hath light with darkness? What 
more incongruous, than the connection of 
such men as Doddridge, Scott and Newton, 


Christian communion, with a horde of park- 
hunting, wine-bibbing, Sabbath-breaking cler- 
icals, 
“Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidelity and love of world, 
To make God’s work a sinecure.” 


Well did Cowper say, and well might the 
whole Christian world answer back— 


From such apostles, O ye mitred heads, 

Preserve the church ! 
What a mockery of religion is the support 
of such men, as its priests, exemplars and or- 
acles! 


Let us give honor to whom honor is due. 
God forbid that we should despoil his throne, 
to feed the vanity, or wreath the fading brows 
of his dying servants; or that to ourselves, 
we should arrogate aught, as if we had done 
anything; when imperfection is stamped on 
even the best deeds we have ever performed. 

This doctrine teaches us, farther, the folly 
of expecting heaven, as a reward for our good 
deeds or correct sentiments. If we are ever 


ven. 
church. It is a 
pages, evincing great diligence and research 
on the part of the author. 





First Bapt. Church, New Haven, Ct. 


We have received a Historical Discourse, 
containing an account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the First Baptist Church in New Ha- 
By T. C. Teasdale, pastor of the 
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The motives, 


saved, it will be entirely by grace. 


Jews were slow to receive it, for they had 








justice or mercy as meritorious. It 





vile, if the gospel is brought in contact with 
them, are much more likely to be benefited 
by it. They feel themselves unfit for good 


them, and is brought home to their hearts and 
consciences, 


their own, look at once to the 
entirely on his merits, and are 
accepted, renewed by grace, 


Saviour, rely 


cups. 





That this truth is sometimes abused, does 
not diminish its importance or utility. The 


been taught and were accustomed to rely 
wholly upon their obedience to the law for 
salvation. Hence they regarded every act of 
was 
exceedingly difficult for them to rely on Christ, 
to seek salvation by his merits alone, and re- 
ceive it through Him asa gift, a free, unmerited 
gift. And now, men place too high a value on 
their own characters, to become Christians in 
the way of the gospel. Men that are decid- 
edly moral, are too good to seek forgiveness, 
with contrition and tears, as sinners—utterly 
undeserving, and without Christ, lost for ever. 
Hence it is, that conversions so seldotn occur | Pe! 
among this class ; and that the preached word 
accomplishes in so small a degree that where- 
unto itis sent. The less privileged and more 


society on earth, and of course unfit for 
heaven. When therefore the truth reaches 


consequently 


: and made the 
heirs of salvation. Thus it often is with the 


poor weather-beaten mariner, clad in his 
torn jacket and given to his oaths and 
He becomes, in his humility, the 
| happiest and the wisest of men. The exalted |JUStification can be furnished for religious in- 


which induced the author to perform this 
labor, are stated in his introduction, and are 
such as ought to influence others to follow his 
example. He says, among other things: 


“ The period may yet arrive, when the ques- 
tions, ‘ How came the Baptist Church of New 
Haven into being?’ ‘By what means and 
instrumentalities has she attained such mag- 
nitude and influence ?’—may be propounded 
with the liveliest interest. Even now, the in- 
quisitive youth, as they listen to the sweet 
toves of your church-going bell, and mingle 
with the eager crowds that resort to this spa- 
cious and comfortable place of worship, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, evince a gratifying solic- 
itude with reference to these interrogations. 
It will be the object of this discourse, then, to 
gratify this reasonable curiosity on the part of 
the youth, and at the same time, to erect some 

t landmarks, by which those who 
succeed us in the toils and responsibilities 
incident to the perpetuation of a pure Gospel 
Church in this place, may be able to trace the 
history of its doings to its very origin, and 
profit by the occurrences which have charac- 
terized its progress, from its commencement 

own to the present time.” 





The early puritanic history of New Haven 
is given in brief, and the character of its 
founders and early residents eulogized ; but 


they having no righteousness of| their habit of persecuting all whom they re- 


garded as religious errorists is justly referred 
to as a “painful imperfection.” The follow- 
ing excellent remarks on this subject we copy 
entire. 





_“Many attempts have been made to apolo- 
gize for these acknowledged blemishes in the 
character of the Puritans; but the truth is, no 


| privileges which are yours, it is true were|‘!erance, from what source soever it may 


|never lavished upon him. 


But the honest 
|tar has learned to offer the publican’s prayer, 


proceed; and none can be offered for this 
=. of the Puritans towards those who 
iffered from them in opinion. One might 


enough in their own persons of the tyranny | 
of bigoted relizionists, to have had their eyes 
faiily opened to the evils of * persecutions for | 
opinions’ sake” But, in the language of Mr. | 
Bacon, in one of his Historical Discourses, 
‘They did not understand aright the great| 
principles of universal religious freedom.’ | 
*Not to Winthrop and Cotton, nor to Eaton 
and Davenport, nor yet to Bradford and 
Brewster, confesses the same writer with | 
great candor, ‘belongs the glory of demon- | 
strating with how little government society | 
can be kept together, and men’s lives and 
property be safe from violence. That glory 
belongs to Roger Williams; and to him be- 
longs also the better glory of striking out and 
maintaining, with the enthusiasm, though not 
without something of the extravagance of 
genius, the great conception of a perfect religious 
liberty. New England has learned to honor 
the name of Williams, as one of the most il- 
lustrious in her records; and the principle of 
unlimited religious freedom is vow incorpo- 
rated into the being of all ber common- 
wealths” And I cannot withhold the expres- 
sion of my honest conviction, that to the 
enlightened and liberal views and policy of 
the Baptists generally, the world is more 
deeply indebted for the comely spectacle of a 
great and prosperous republic, ‘where even 
error may be tolerated, since truth is free to 
combat it,’ and where every man is at liberty 
to situnder his own vine and fig-tree—there 
being none to molest him or make him afraid 
—than to any other class of men that ever 
dwelt upon this continent. Preserving their 
escutcheon free from the slightest taints of a 
spirit of persecution for more than eighteen 
hundred years, and in this respect standing 
alone in the wide world, and presenting the 
most convincing proof of the power of true 
religion fo sustain itself without the interfer- 
ence of “legislative enactments; the Baptists 
have long and justly been regarded as the 

h and unftlinehi @ advocates of vivil and 
religious liberty. We have the testimony of 
Washington, that the denomination ‘have 
been, throughout America, uniformly and 
almost unanimously, the firm friends to civil 
liberty, and the persevering promoters of our 
glorious revolution” ‘The same testimony 
has been reiterated by Jefferson, who brought 
all the energy of his mind to co-operate with 
them, in promoting a principle which was 
with him, merely an element of his political 
philosophy, but which was with them a pri- 
mary doctrine of religious belief’? May God 
continue his favor to this people, and make 
them instrumental, as Bishop Smith of Ken- 
tucky predicts, of restoring to the Pedobap- 
tist churches, the long Jost ordinance of bap- 
tism,as they have been the means of giving 
to the world ‘THE GREAT GONCEPTION OF A 
PERFECT RELIGIOUS LIBERTY!’” 








Incoming more particularly to the history 
of the Baptists in New Haven, our author in- 
forins us that Mrs. Eaton, wife of the celebra- 
ted Theophilus Eaton, who was the first gov- 
ernor of the New Haven Colony, was a Bap- 
tist. Atd he quotes largely from the records 
of the Congregational church, by which she 
was disciplined for her “ errors.” Mrs. Eaton 
was the daughter of an English Bishop, and 
had enjoyed the best advantages for a high 
state of mental cultivation, She had always 
moved in the first circles of society, and was 
a lady of remarkable independence of thought 
and deportment. Mr. Davenport, the pastor, 
took unwearied pains to reclaim Mrs. Eaton 
from the “error” of conceiting “herself to be 
not baptized,” and of absenting herself from 
the communion service, “ imagining that pedo- 
baptism is unlawful.” Butit seems bis efforts 
were unavailing. 

It is the opinion of the author, that from 
this time down to the organization of the 
Baptist church, there never was a_ period 
when the salt of Baptist sentiments was en- 
tirely eradicated from the city. The first 
baptism known to have occurred, was that of 


Abagail Dorchester in 1767. In 1810 Elder 
Joshua Rradiey,a Boptist minister ut ttvuecrat 


education, preached in the city, and suffered 
much persecution. This man is still living, 
and has furnished an account of his labors and 
trials to Mr. Teasdale, which he has published 
entire. He was indicted forthe alleged crime 
of forging a credential, was tried and acquit- 
ted. His persecutions contributed in the end 
to his increased influence and the futherance 
of the cause. Mr. Henry Lines was baptized 
at North Haven ‘in 1813, and soon after was 
licensed to preach. He labored in New 
Haven, and on the 30th of Oct. 1816, a Baptist 
church was constituted, the services being 
held in the Episcopal church. The interest 
was for several years very feeble. Their 
failure was predicted and expected. Until 
1821, the whole number of persons that had 
joined the church was 27, and only 19 re- 
mained in the city. In 1821 Rev. Benjamin 
Hill became pastor of the church. He met 
with many obstacles, but overcame them, 
and persevered with constantly increasing, 
and finally with most signal success. A 
meeting-house was erected, the congregation 
greatly increased, and many additions made 
to the church. In April, 1830, he left to be- 
come pastor of the Ist Baptist church in Troy, 
N. Y. He was succeeded by Rev. John 
Pratt, who remained, however, but a single 
year. Rev. Elisha Cushman was pastor three 
years. Rev. R. H. Neale, three years. The 
present incumbent entered upon the duties of 
his office in April, 1840. The prosperity of 
the church in later years has been almost 
constant, and on the whole, very great. The 
number of members reported to the Associa- 
tion Jast year was 568. The incidents related 
are highly interesting throughout. They will 
be valuable and entertaining to generations 
that may yet arise. They forma part, and a 
very fair specimen, of the early history of our 
denomination in many portions of our coun- 
try. The change in the condition of the Bap- 
tist chugches-of eur country during the last 
thirty years, can hardly be realized by our 
younger members. We may well repeat to 
them the beautiful words of the Psalmist, the 
versification of which by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, we find at the commencement of this 
discourse. 


“Go walke about all Syon hill, yea round about her go; 

And tell the towers that thereupon are bui'ded on a roe; 
And marke you well her bul warks all, behold the towers there; 
That ye may tell thereof to them that after shall be here. 
For this God is our God, forever more is hee; 

Yea and unto the death also, our guider shall he be.”’ 





J . 
Editorial Responsibility. 

We have been more than once startled 
with surprise since we assumed the duties 
of editor, by the discovery that we were held 
responsible for, or were considered as having 
endorsed, sentiments and expressions, which 
were not our own, but which our liberality 
and sense of right had induced us to publish 
for others. We even, in one or two instances, 
have been charged with holding certain opin- 
ions and views, because forsooth, as chroni- 
cler of the times, we have published the fact 
of another’s holding them. What we have 
given as an item of intelligence, has been 
taken as an expression of opinion; as if we 
were in duty bound to utter our decided dis- 
claimer, on every occasion of the kind, or 
stand to the charge of approving every word 
| which we copy or publish on the authority or 
| responsibility of others. We need not say, to 








| most of our readers, that such a load as this, 


oye = SSS as 
well suppose that they had seen and felt by becoming an editor, we never promised to 


a ee : aes 
carry, For if this principle be adopted, a 


Statement of the views of Robert Owen, with- 
out a disclaimer, would make us an Owenite ; 
an account of Henry Clay's views, on certain 
political questions, should we make no com- 
ment upon them, would bring upon us the 
charge of having taken sides with him in 
polities ; and an expressien of dissent from 
those views would, in fact, be taking sides 
against him. An editor of a secular paper 
recently fell into an error on this subject, 
charging a contemporary with having adopted 
the sentiments and doctrines of an article, 
which it copied from another paper. The 
Salem Gazette noticed the fact, and appended 
the following judicious remarks. 


‘‘As it seems to us, the newspaper editor is 
bound to permit the utterance of many senti- 
ments and doctrines which he does not ‘adopt 
as his own,’ and which yet he has no call to 
disclaim. Many of the obituary notices, for 
instance, are made the vehicle, by their writers, 
of some form of dogmatic theology; but it 
would be very ungracious in the editor, to 
mouse over them, for the purpose of discover- 
ing grounds of dissent; and not less ungracious 
in his readers to affirm that as he ‘copies them 
without comment,’ he ‘consequently adopts 
their sentiments as his own.’ So, too, in the 
commendation of candidates for public office, 
the editor has often very good reason to believe 
that his friends greatly exaggerate the good 
qualities of their party leaders; but, after all, 
he is as liable to be mistaken as his neighbors, 
and unless he knows the candidate to be a bad 
man, he is not bound to detract from his repu- 
tation. It is even true that a large proportion of 
the news items quoted from other papers, 
involve some disputable proposition; but an 
editor would soon find that he overrated his 
own importance mightily, if he acted upon 
the idea that his subscribers cared enough 
about his opinions on all subjects to wish to see 
his paper filled with the expressions 6f his 
dissent. 

In general, we should say, that an editor’s 
approval is not to be inferred from his taking 
at second hand, any article which he may think 
will interest his readers, unless he expresses 
his approbation. From this rule, we should 
except all articles designed to injure the inter- 
est, feelings or reputation of any individual, 
(whether political or opponent.y Such articles 
ought not to be suffered to pass, by any editor, 
without the expression of his disapproval. 





Faith is not our Righteousness. 


This grace is often spoken of in terms of high 
commendation in the Scriptures, but it is 
never mentioned as a work of merit. To 
give it the greater prominence, it is frequent- 
ly contrasted with unbelief. This was the 
sin of Eden, which brought death into the 
world, and all our wo. It was because our 
federal head did not believe the threatening of 
the Almighty, but yielded to the temptation 
which charged God with a lie, that he in- 
curred the penalty of partaking of the forbid- 
den fruit. This rendered a new dispensation 
of mercy necessary for the salvation of any of 
the human family. Immediately the gracious 
promise of a Saviour was given, in the decla- 
ration, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent. This Re- 
deemer was to be none other than the Son of 
God ; and when the fulness of the time had 
come, or the season at which God in his wis- 
dom saw fit that Jesus should assume human 
nature, he appeared to make reconciliation 
for the sins of men by his death on the cross. 
The way was thus opened for the pardon of 
the guilty, who should trust in this Redeem- 
er. Though sinners of every character have 
incurred this penalty, here was revealed a 
plan of mercy by which God could be just in 


the forgiveness of the ungodly, who should 
bolicve hibits awning Saviour, The procla- 


mation of the gospel is thus announced to 
sinners: “ By this man Jesus is preached to 
you, the forgiveness of sins; and by him all 
that believe are justified from all things, by 
which they could not be justified by the law 
of Moses.” Man being utterly destitute of 
righteousness, and no law existing by which 
he could obtain it, God promises pardon and 
salvation to every penitent who believes in 
his Son. Faith is thus counted to him for 
righteousness. Not that faith is righteous- 
ness, but that it is so reckoned by the free 
mercy of God in Christ. Paul gives the case 
of Abraham as an illustration in point. The 
Scripture says that Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed to him for righteousness, 
The patriarch had no righteousness of his 
own by which he could be justified, nor has 
there ever existed a sinner since the first 
transgressor who had such a righteousness. 
In saying that faith is not righteousness, we 
do not mean to depreciate the former. When 
God bestows this grace on any sinner, he 
gives him a temper of submission and cheer- 
ful obedience, so that he acquiesces in the 
equity of the law and the justice of its penal- 
ty. The righteousness of God is thus mani- 
fested through the atonement, and the pur- 
pose of the moral government secured. The 
exercise of faith gives glory to God, because 
it acknowledges him as the God of truth, 
believing his promises and threatenings, and 
desiring to yield perfect obedience to all his 
commands. Unbelief, the opposite of faith, is 
declared to be one of the vilest sins, which 
deserve the wrath of God. The beloved 
John thus speaks of it: “ He that believeth not 
God hath made him a liar, because he believ- 
eth not the record which God gave of his 
Son ;” and Jesus himself, on whose tongue 
always dwelt the law of kindness, thus con- 
demns this iniquity: “ He that believeth not 
the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth en him.” Shall we not make 
the supplication which his disciples made to 
him, “ Lord, increase our faith?” When on 
a certain occasion Jesus inquired, whom do 
men say that I am, Peter replied, “Thou art 
the Christ, the son of the living God.” The 
Saviour then pronounced this gracious bene- 
diction, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 
Thus we see, that God is the author of faith 
in the believer’s heart, and that eternal bless- 
edness is its issue. A beautiful description is 
given of this grace by Paul, “ With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.” The 
purest affections of the soul are most delight- 
fully engaged in this exercise, and righteous- 
ness or holy obedience is its product. It is 
the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen. It affords to the 
heart an indescribable knowledge of future 
glory, attended with the most satisfactory 
evidence of an endless felicity in heaven. 


“A perpetuity of bliss is bliss.’’ 


A beautiful illustration of faith in the atone- 
ment of Christ, and its efficacy to give peace 
to the conscience and joy to the heart, is 
presented by the celebrated poet, William 
Cowper, in his account of his own conversion, 
with an extract from which we now close our 
article. A Bereas. 

**But the happy period which was to shake 
off my fetters, and afford me a clear opening of 
the free mercy of God in Christ Jesus, was now 


arrived. I flung myself into a chair near the 
window, and seeing a Bible there, ventured 


once more to apply to it for comfort and in- 
}struction. The first verse I saw, was the 25th 
lof the 3d ef Romans: ‘Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propttiation through fanh im hoe 
blood, to declare his mghteousness for the re- 
mission of sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God.” Immediately | received 
strength to believe, and the full beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I saw 
the sufficiency of the atonement he had made, 
my pardon sealed in his blood, and all the ful- 
ness and completeness of his justification. Ina 
moment I believed, and received the gospel. 


Whatever my frread Madan had said to me, so! 


long before, revived in all its clearness, with 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power, 

Unless the Almighty arm had been under 
|me, I think I should have died with gratitude 
jand joy. My eyes filled with tears, and my 
| voice choked with transport. I could only look 
up to heaven in silent fear, overwhelmed with 
liove and wonder. But the work of the Holy 
| Spirit is well described in his own words, it Is 
‘joy unspeakable, and full of glory.’ Thus 
was my heavenly Father in Christ Jesus 
| pleased to give me the full assurance of faith; 
'and, out of a strong, unbelieving heart, to 
|*raise up a child unto Abraham.’ How glad 
| should | now have been to have spent every 
| moment in prayer and thanksgiving! I lost no 
opportunity of repairing to a throne of grace; 
but few to it with an earnestness irresistible 
and never to be satisfied. Could I help it? 
Could I do otherwise than love and rejoice in 
my reconciled Father in Christ Jesus? The 
Lord had enlarged my heart, and ‘f ran in the 
way of his commandments.’ ”’ 


| 





For the Christian Reflectar. 
“ Unitarianism a Benevolent Faith.” 


The above is the title of a twelve page tract, 
which Unitarians, in many places, are putting 
into eirculation. It was wrill@M vy #r-G-osr 
Porter, of Belfast, Ireland, and printed in Bos- 
ton, for the ‘‘American Unitarian Association.”’ 
Of course the sentiments of the tract are en- 
dorsed by that Association, and they are 
responsible for whatever it contains. In this 
review of its positions and assumptions, I shall 
speak freely, and if any judge me severe, let 
them remember that Unitarianism in this tract 
assumes to be ‘‘a benevolent faith,’’ transcend- 
ing all others in the exemplification of the 
spirit of the passage (John 13: 35) which the 
author has chosen for his theme; and that Uni- 
tarians, as such, according to this tract, have 
no benevolent affections for other denominations, 
although of earlier origin, more numerous, and 
certainly as well acquainted with the Scriptures 
as themselves. Among those denominations 
are distinguished statesmen, philosophers, phi- 
lologists and commentators, of irreproachable 
morals and deep-toned piety. 

Mr. Porter has selected John 18: 35, for his 
theme. ‘By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one towards 
another.’’ 

Reader, you will say it is a fine text. Surely 
it is. But it is unworthily made the hinge of 
an unworthy and illibera? attack upon the 
principles of orthodoxy; or in other words, those 
principles which evangelical denominations hold 
in common with each other. ‘Take this speci- 
men of the cpening of this tract:— 

“This was the test of membership which the 
dying Saviour bequeathed to his church:—the 
best undoubtedly that could be framed; and 
yet of all possible or conceivable tests, the 
only one which the bulk of his professing fol- 
lowers, at least in modern times, have never 
for one moment thought of employing.’’ 

Such is the wholesale opening of this tract 
respecting the brotherly love of Christian sects. 
They are charged at once with a total disregard 
to a plain command of the ‘‘dying Saviour,’’ 
and total neglect of the most important Chris- 
tian test! Is this the ‘‘benevolent faith’’ of 
Unitarians? ‘ 

And, reader, I will give you another sp 


— ee 
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How Missionaries feel. 
| A Freewill Baptist Missionary, writing to» 
| Christian brother im this counwry from Bale. 
| sore, says, in capitals, “DO NOT FORGET 
| US”) He thinks that if be were jn this 
| country, having seen what he has of heathen- 

ism, he should feel impelled to expend » 
jgreat part of his efforts fer the good of 
the heathen; and says, we cannot imagine 
how degraded is the condition of the tmulti- 
tudes around him. O, he continues, could 
| Sorte im America see this degradation, 
| surely they would net hoard their wealth 
| they would not withhokt the means of sere. 
jing the rising generation from that Misery 
in which their fathers have been plunged? 
The same brother says—* Keep Op your 
Mosxtury Concerts, and make them in- 
teresting.” This is the thing—at least one 
thing, to be done. The success of the mia. 
sionary enterprise, and the diffusion of the 
missionary spirit, depend, not only on the 
regularity with which these concerts are ob. 
served, but on the interest which is given to 
them. Private brethren should vote with 
pastors, in efforts to make them attractive 
We have often been astonished, that intelli. 
gent Christians, with so much to render the 
exercises of a meeting various and tively, and 
instructive, could suffer the appointed imey. 
view to pass so heavily and un profitably 
away. There is no reason in the workd, why 
a missionary concert should not Le as fully 
attended, as mich longed fer and as vividly 


remembered, as any meeting appointed by the 
Uburetr 


The triumphs of temperance are not com 
fined to lands where the Engtish language is 
spoken; they are spreading over the entire 
face of European society; rather, we may 
say, they are carrying comfort and joy to the 
families of the whole earth. In Sweden, 
there are already upwards of filty thousand 
pledged temperance members. We are told 
that wherever, in that country, the work has 
been carried on by a clergyman, it has swept 
all before it. In one place not a drop of }i- 
quor has been drank, at any of the weddings, 
for sixteen months. In another, 200 stills 
have been stopped. A few years sinee there 
were 165,000 stills in the kingdom, deluging 
the land with an annual supply of more than 
40,000,000 gallons of strong drink !—The 
cause is rapidly progressing in Germany and 
Prussia. The Society at Hamburg numbers 
about 650 members. Female societies have 
been formed in many places. The queen of 
Prussia is said to befriend the cause very 
much. Surely the philanthropists of this age 
labor not in vain. ‘The leaven works, wher- 
ever thrown in, and increasing success gives 
bundant ig for the future. 











For the Christian Refleetog, 


The Fallacy exposed. 


[Continued from our last.) 
friend ‘U’ has very properly made a distinction 
between applying water to the subject, and the 
subject to the water. In this we perfeetly 
coincide with him. But while he regards the 
to baptism, we regard the application of the 


immerse him, essential. 





of the uncharitable and slanderous imputation 
of our author, who expects to make his readers 
believe that ‘‘Unitarianism is a benevolent 
faith.”? 

**We have seen churches asserting, that, un- 
less we can agree with them in every dim mys- 
terious point of disputed theology, we cannot 
be the disciples of Christ. We have seen them 
maintaining, that, unless we can go with them, 
even to the length of dooming to everlasting 
perdition the persons, who, in the exercise of 
their private judgment, arrive at different con- 
clusions from those which they profess to have 
reached, we cannot be the disciples of Christ. 
Many churches have practically said, ‘‘unless 
ye anathematize and excommunicate, and de- 
vote to condemnation your brethren—unless 
you exclude them, and denounce them, and 
revile them,—ye cannot be disciples of your 
Saviour.’’ Such are the modern tests of ortho- 
doxy in too many of tho churches of our 
Lord.”’ 

What spirit have we here? Mark the above 
quotation; it is the language of the American 
Association of Unitarians! Here the orthodox 
sects are virtually charged with dooming to 
everlasting perdition all those who differ from 
them in religious faith: and before they can 
admit a person to be a fellow-disciple of the 
‘‘dying Saviour,’’ they require him ‘to anath- 
ematize and excommunicate, and devote to 
condemnation’’ his Christian brother. Yea, 
these wicked orthodox require him ‘‘to denounce 
them, and revile them,”’ before they can admit 
that he is a disciple of Jesus. 

Had this been the language of an avowed 
infidel, its spirit would have been understood; 
as it is, I pity its weakness, and profoundly do 
I pity the narrow-mindedness and bigotry of 
the individual who could have given it utter- 
ance. 

But for the Association ‘for whom the tract 
was printed,’’ and which is responsible for its 
sentiments, I can have but little respect. The 
association adopted it knowing what it was— 
that it contained the very slanders now charged 
against it, upon responsible and respectable 
denomifations, whose churches are called 
*‘churches of our Lord’’ by the production 
itself. For many Unitarians I entertain pro- 
found respect. Many among the denomination 
are men of talents and learning; many of them 
religious and eminently useful citizens. I know 
they would not endorse such sentiments as the 
specimens I have quoted contain. But this 
cannot be said of the Association which has 
adopted the tract and offered it for sale. 

I will close this article with another of our 
author’s amiable sayings respecting Christians 
of other sects, and leave for another article the 
main position of his theme, viz. that ‘‘Unitari- 
anism ia a benevolent faith.’’ 

**A calm spectator of characters and events 
—some of them of recent occurrence, might 
be induced to think, that some of our Lord’s 
professing followers read his word as here re- 
corded (John 13: 35), with the insertion of a 
negative; and that they supposed him to have 
declare¢ ,—*By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have no love one to- 
wards another:’—no love, no charity, no 
candor, no forbearance, even with their invol- 
untary and unavoidable mistakes; no feelings 


and abhorrence.’’ 





Cuina, Me.—This is a pleasant town, with 
a-village in which the Baptists are the only 
established denomination. They have a 
meeting-house, and are able to support a 
minister, but they are at present destitute. 
They need a good and able man. There is a 
flourishing academy in the place. We learn 
that there are several other destitute places 
in Maine, where energetic and self-denying 
ministers might immediately and extensively 
be useful. 





hie position is a correct one (the 


assertion) that ‘‘water_is the instrument with 
which and not the element in which the person 
is baptized’’ (which is vetoed not only by the 


but even by many of the most distinguished 
Pedobaptist critics and divines) it unfortunat 
proves too much, even for Pedobaptists. For 
proves that the Greeks themselves have never — 


baptizo, and, consequently, that the Greek and 
Baptist chuiches, who practise immersion fog 
baptism,and who in this respect, it must be 
admitted, if history is to be credited, have fole 
lowed in the footsteps of the apostolic churches, 
have never observed this rite, and that the 
whole Christian world for 18 centuries, lived 
in the non-observance of it; and finally that the 


unbaplized state. Hence, on the admission of © 
this Pedobaptist argument, it follows as nate 
urally and as inevitably as any demonstration 
in Euclid, that Pedobaptists unite and admit to 
church-membership and to the Lord's suppet, 
persons, who, if they believe their own argu- 
ment, were never baptized. Thus we perceive 
that this favorite argument of Pedobaptists, 0 
often advanced to prove their hypothesis, when 
fairly carried out, involves them in @ 
dilemma. For it condemns and knocks in the 
head their own sentiments; or in other words, it 
entirely overthrows their own theory, rendering 
it a complete felo de se. There is no possible 
escape from this result. The argument is 
two-edged sword, cutting both ways. On the 
one hand it puts to death the doctrine} that 
immersion is baptism, which is granted by all 
the world; on the other hand it sacrifices 

out mercy the sentiment of Pedobaptists and 
Baptists, that baptism is a pre-requisite 1 
church-membership and the Lord’s sappe™ 
Can a house divided against itself stand? The 
reader eannot fail to perceive here an exhibition 
of the reductio ad absurdum, with a vengeanc®, 

Finally, Jet us arraign this argument at the 
tribunal of common sense. And in order 
exhibit the positions in the controversy in & 
clear light, we shall lay down the following — 
canon. Whenever words are perfectly synot 
ymous, they may beused interchangeably; i. ¢. yo® 
may substitute the one for the other without 
varying the idea or the construction of iM 
sentence. 

Now, if baptism is the application of watety 
either by sprinkling or pouring, etc., then M# 
sprinkling or pouring of water upon a pemer 
is baptism. Now it is a common . 
**He sprinkled or poured water on or upon the 
man.’ In this case it must be perfectly obview’ 
that water (to use the language of U) is “what 
js taken and applied to the man, and not the 
man buried in the water.’’ Now, if the actual 
import of baptiem is pouring or sprinkling, and 
the position we have laid down is = correct 
one, then if we substitute, in this phrase, the 
word baptize for pour or sprinkle, the re rt 
and mode of expression will remain J 


but those of alienation, contempt, and hatred, and the sentence will read thus: He 


water on or upon the man, This view of the 
subject is confirmed by Dr. Campbell, the 
learned Presbyterian divine of Scotland, 
very justly remarks, that ‘Had baptizo bees 
employed in the sense of raino, to 

which as far as I know, it never is in any 
sacred or classical, the expression would dowbt- 
less have been, I indeed baptize water UF°* 
The reader cannot fail to perceive the 
incongruity and absurdity of thie expression. 
The water is said to be baptized. Query: 7 
the commission of Christ and the examples 
John the Baptist and the spostles requre rd 


you.”” 








Temperance Cause in Sweden, A 























But as we have already seen, our Pedobaptist . ; 


application of water to the subject essential 


subject to the water, in such a manner as te g 
But if we admit, that 


argument he has to prove which is his owm 4 


earlier English translations, and the original, € 


understood the meaning of their own word 


members of their own Pedobaptist churches | 
who have only been immersed, are yet inam ~ 
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isters of the gospel to baptize water ‘upon the 
subject? Does the peculiar idiom and mode of 
expression in the New Testament indicate that 
to be a-fact? Should any one be inclined to 
think so, let him read the following passages— 


Matt. 3: 6. Mark 1: 5,9. Acts 2: 41. 8: 12 


Luke 12: 50. John 3: 23. Rom. 6: 3, 4. Eph. 
4: 1—substituting at the time pour and sprinkle 
for baptize, and we are confident he will be 
otherwise convinced. For he will see in the 
first two passages, that John is represented as 
sprinkling or pouring people in or info the Jor- 
dan or the river Jordan, like salt, sandor honey, 
(see John 13: 5. Luke 10: 34.) the very notion 
of which is too ridiculously absurd to be enter- 
Out of what did he pour 


tained for a moment. 
them? How could he have sprinkled them int 


water, sceing they were neither pulverised nor 
Where is the minister 


converted into liquids? 
capable of performing this Herculean task 


Does God require impossibilities of his minis- 
ters? For my own part, I cannot see how any 
honest man, with a common sense view of 


this subject before him, can contend tha 


pouring or sprinkling water is baptism. Bu 


should our friend U still question the validity 


of immersion; or should any wish to test immer 
sion by the canon we have already laid down, le 


him 


read the passages already named (and 
indeed all that occur in the Bible where the 
word baptize occurs), substituting immersion, 
dip, plunge, or submerge for baptize, and he will 


of negro slavery were repealed. From this 
claim of the Georgian colonist to be indulged 
with the possession of slaves, the only deserters 
was a handful of Scottish Highlanders who had 
recently resorted to the province, and some 
German members of the Moravian brotherhood, 
who, in spite of the protection of the trustees, 
were soon after expelled from the province by 
the jealousy and persecution of their fellow 
planters. The trustees refused to hearken to 
the desire of the petitioners, or to suffer a single 
slave to enter Georgia; and finally persisted in 
this refusal till the year 1752 when disgusted 
with the languishing condition and incurable 
murmurs and discontent of their people, they 
gladly surrendered their chartered authority to 
the crowd—Then and not till then, did the 
crown, in accordance with the earnest and gen- 
eral importunities of the colonists, bestow on 
| them a constitution precisely similar to that of 
©} South Carolina, and including, among other 
more worthy but not more coveted boons, 
the privilege of acquiring and employing negro 
>\ slaves, But, as the British government, though 
‘lit might encourage, it could not force its mer- 
chants to sell them; and little effect was pro- 
duced in Georgia by her altered constitution 
till after the peace of Paris in 1763, when be- 
t| ginning to flourish under the improved husband- 
t | ty which she o ved to the example and direction 
of the British Governor, Sir James Wright, her 
planters acquired sufficient wealth and credit to 
-| invite the resort of slave merchants and stock 
t| their territory with a numerous servile popula- 
tion. This was but two years before the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary quarrel be- 
tween Britain and her American colonists. Of 
petitions presented in the brief interim, or at 
any other period, by the Georgians to the 


instantly perceive the beauty,congruity, and true British government for the withdrawment or 


sense of the passages. 


the subject was so applied to the water, a 
7 


that ay 
to be immersed or buried in it. 





New Work on Slavery. 


Finally, we are con- 
strained to believe, in view of this subject, 
that every sincere inquirer after truth, will 
be constrained to admit that the peculiar 


mode and idiom of expression in these passages 
alluded to, indieete too plainly to be mistaken, 


restriction of the boon they had so long and 
earnestly solicited, I believe that no traces are 
extant, except in the imagination of the writer 
who has hazarded so incredible an assertion. 


Sabbath School Hymns. 


The Sabbath schools of this city observe 
their quarter-days and anniversaries. At each 
anniversary, the school connected with a 
particular congregation absorbs the whole at- 
tention of that congregation, during at least 








We learn from the British and Foreign A. 
S. Reporter that James Grahame, Esq. is the 
author of a new work on American Slavery, 
published in London, 1842. It is entitled, 
“Who is to blame? or a Cursory Review 
of American Apology for American Accession 
to Negro Slavery.” The work is represented 
as beautifully written, and as noble in senti- 
ment as itis captivating in style. The distin- 
guished author has within a few days expired 
in the neighborhood of Paris. His book is 
said to be just such a bequest, as a benevolent 
man might wish to make to a world which he 
was on the verge of quitting forever. As it 
more immediately concerns the dwellers on 
this side of the Atlantic, we trust we shall 
soon see it from an American Press. The 
following account of the actual introduction 
of slavery into this country, copied into 
the Reporter, has afforded us so much interest, 
we are induced to transfer it to our columns. 
We presume many of the facts will be new 
to most of our readers. 

The first cargo of negro slaves imported into 


one of the Sabbath services. 








North America, was conveyed by a Dutch ves- 
sel in 1620 to Virginia, where they were readi- 
ly purchased by the planters, without the 
permission, or even the knowledge of the Brit- 
ish government. Indeed this government did 
not then nor till several years after, exercise the 
political government of Virginia, which was 
originally confided to a numerous society of 
English gentlemen established in London. 
Moreover, the first of the British statutes of 
Navigation was net enacted till the Restora- 
tion of Charles I1 in 1650: and the slave trade 
was not comprehended within the scope and 
operation of the commercial policy of the 
British government till the reign of Queen Anne 
—prior to which negro slavery was established 
in every one of the American provinces that 
finally revolted from Britain—of course with 
the exception of Georgia, which was not plant- 
ed till the year 1733. The number of slaves in 
every province was regulated by its soil, cli- 
mate, and other physical circumstances, and 
not by the degree of its subjection to British 
control. The puritan colonists of New England, 
at a time when their provincial government was 
practically independent of Great Britain, re- 
duced to slavery the captives whom they took 
in their wars with the Indians. Maryland and 
the Carolinas acquired negro slaves while they 
were subject not to the British crown, but pro- 
prietary dominion: and, undeterred by the threats 
and remonstrances of the British proprietaries 
to whom they owed allegiance, the Carolinian 
planters adopted and long persisted in the prac- 
tice of kidnapping and in enslaving the unof- 
fending Indians who had the misfortune to be 
their neighbors. Slavery was established in 
the territory of New York and New Jersey, 
before this territory ceased to be a province of 
Holland. The British government was far 
stronger in New York, after it became a British 
province, that in Virginia, Maryland, or the 
Carolinas: yet in each of these last mentioned 
States, the slave population far exceeded that 
of New York. The Quaker colonists of Penn- 
sylvania became slave-holders while they de- 
pended not on the crown but a Quaker propri- 
etor, and before the British government had 
extended the grasp of its commercial policy to 
the slave trade; and the Quaker assembly of 
this province and of the Swedish plantation of 
Delaware with which it was then united, flatly 
rejected the overture of their proprietary, Wil- 
liam Penn, to alleviate by legal ordinance the 
bondage of their negro slaves. Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania were allowed to retain their pro- 
prietary constitutions as long as their colonial 
relation to Britain endured; yet while the first 
swarmed with slaves, the other never possessed 
more than a very small number. In Virgin- 
ia and Carolina, the government finally became 
completely regal, and the slave population was 
arge. Precisely the same change of govern- 
ment took place in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire; and yet there, the slave population 
was always insignificant? Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, escaping the fate of their New 
England sisters, were enabled to retain their 
pristine peculiarity or exemption from British 
control. Yet slaves, about as rare in Connect- 
icut as Massachusetts, were more numerous in 
Rhode Island than in any of the other States 
of New England: and the merchants of Rhode 
Island were long notoriousefor the avidity with 
which they pursued the slave-trade. 

When the plantation of Georgia was com- 
menced, in the year 1733, and administration of 
political authority over its territory was com- 
mitted by royal charter not to any braneh or de- 
partment of the Bhitish government, but to a 
board of trustees composed of those generous 
philanthropists by whom the colonial project 
had been devised and digested. It was by this 
board that General Oglethorpe, one of its own 
members, was appointed to preside over the 
colony: and it was during the subsistence of its 
authority, that Oglethorpe was finally recalled 
to England in 1743,—ten years after the 
foundation of the settlement, and nine years be- 
fore a single negro slave did or could enter its 
territory, and for reasons that had no connection 
whatever either with negro slavery or with any 
affuir or concernment of the colony. One of 
the earliest acts of the Board of Trustees, after 
the first band of emigrants had been transport- 
ed to the colony, was to frame and publish a 
eode of fundamental laws and constitutions 
for the infant society, by which negro slavery 
was absolutely prohibited in Georgia. No 
sooner was this ordinance promulgated, than 
it excited the most violent and general discon- 
tent among the colonists, who were chiefly com- 
posed of a class of unfortunate men very ill 
adapted toa scene of rough labor and patient 
Poverty, and whose complaints of the privation 
of negro aid in their toils were provoked by the 
example and abetted by the -counsel of their 
neighbors, the planters of South Carolina. 
Accepting the invitation of those counsellors to 
share with them the envied privilege of pos- 
sessing negro slaves, so many of the Georgian 
Colonists abandoned their colonial soil, that 
fears began to be entertained of the total deser- 
tion of the young province; and in the year 
1737, a general meeting of the remnant plant- 
ers, In a petition and remonstrance to the Board 
of Trustees, protested vehemently that this ca- 








tastrophe was inevitable unless the prohibition 


Everything is 
made to give way, for that time, to the Sab- 


bath School, whose benevolent and faithful 
teachers, and whose favored and happy schol- 
ars, are thus made the object of renewed 
attention and increased regard. 
of the First Baptist Church held their 26th 
anniversary Sabbath afternoon, 9th instant. 


The school 


An appropriate and highly interesting dis- 
course was delivered by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Neale, and original hymns were sung, in the 
most admirable manner, amid accompanying 


exercises, by the church choir and the juve- 
nile choir. 
E. Tower, of this city, a member of that con- 
gregation, who calls them an “attempt at 
versification.” 
that we transfer two of them, the Ist, sung by 
the church choir, and the 3d, sung by the 
juvenile choir, to our columns. They may be 
of use to others. 


The hymns were written by Mr. 


It is an attempt so successful, 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


Now let the little children come, 
Like blossoms in the spring; 

All glowing with their Maker’s love, 
And borne on mercy’s wing. 


Before their tender feet are drawn 
From virtue’s path away, 

*Tis good to see them fold their hands, 
And early learn to pray. 


The tulip’s tender form is sweet, 
The blushing rose is fair; 

But sweeter far young children seem, 
When bowed in humble prayer. 


Forbid them not, the Saviour cried, 
To them my love is given; 

And, far above this lower sky, 
Their voice is heard in heaven. 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


How swift has been the flight of time, 
Since last we mingled here; 

When upwards swelled the choral hymn, 
In mellow notes so clear. 


We then, in sweet perspective, saw 
Bright scenes around us play; 
And fancied future joys were ours, 

But soon they passed away. 


All earthly hopes, however strong, 
Will prove but empty dreams; 

They’l! fade like wandering flakes of snow, 
That fall in vernal streams. 


We lately hailed the lovely spring, 
And kissed the summer flowers; 
But autumn killed their virgin bloom, 

Ere we could say they’re ours. 


O let us seek for purer joys, 
While life and health are given, 

For, if we walk in wisdom’s ways, 
Her paths will lead to heaven, 





Letter from Elder Knapp. 
Concord, Oct. 10, 1842. 

Dear Br. Graves,—For the gratification 
of many in Boston and elsewhere, who are 
praying for the success of this meeting, I will 
briefly say, that the Lord is in this place, of a 
truth. It is now four weeks since our meeting 
commenced; about two hundred have hopefully 
passed from death unto life. The body slips, 
containing three hundred persons, will no lon- 
ger hold the inquirers. The house is constantly 
filled, and much of the time crowded, and the 
number of inquirers daily increasing. The 
Lord has bidden a large and promising class of 
young men to follow Him, and they have for- 
saken all and followed Him. A number of 
active business men, in the meridian of life, 
have also been constrained to consecrate them- 
selves and their all to God. Beside these are 
many of the Bible class and Sabbath school; 
also honorable women not a few. 

Yesterday Br. Cummings and myself baptized 
thirty converts, and the Methodist minister at 
the same place and time baptized twenty more. 
This ordinance was performed in the Merrimack, 
in the presence of more people than were ever 
called out in this place on the like occasion 
before. The congregation extended from one 
end of the bridge across the Merrimack to the 
other, and up and down the river on both sides 
for some distance. The day was warm and 
still, the spectators silent and solemn; the can- 
didates went on their way rejoicing. In short, 
the whole scene was imposing, and cannot fail 
to produce a deep and lasting effect upon many 
who were present. A number of valuable fam- 
ilies have been taken from the ranks of the 
Unitarians, and some from the Universalists. 
To God, who worketh all things after the 
counsel of His own will, be all the glory. 

Yours with much esteem, 
Jacos Knapp. 

Strone Aprrat.—The citizens of Portland 
held a large meeting at the City Hall on the 
15th ult, and appointed a committee, of twelve 
influential gentlemen, to prepare and present 
an appeal to the venders of intoxicating drinks 
in that city. This appeal is of the most can- 
did, earnest, and persuasive kind. Itincludes 
statements, that must move any man not 
utterly reckless and abandoned. The traffic, 
as conducted there, is illegal, and we suppose 
this is the precursor, if ineffectual, of the ap- 
plication of the law. To enact laws and then 
not enforce them, has a most disastrous effect 
on those for whom the laws were intended. 
Far better that the whole work be left to 
“moral suasion,” than that the provisions of 
legislation should be disregarded or unap- 
plied. 
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; 2 
Millbury. | 
| At a regular church meeting, held in May, 
| 1842, the following resolutions were unan-| 
imously passed by the Baptist Church in| 
| Millbury. 


Resolved, That we believe slavery to be al 
most flagrant sin against God and man; at 
variance with every priaciple of justice; leading | 
only to the destruction of both the temporal | 
and spiritual! interest of both master and, 
slave. 

Resolved, That the church and ministry are | 
the divinely constituted agents for the over-| 
throw of every system of rebellion against God | 
that exists on earth. 

Resolved, That in view of the exceeding sin- | 
fulness of slavery, and the light that has been) 
thrown upon it, the time has fully come, when | 
we cannot longer invite slaveholders or the | 
defenders of slavery to our pulpit or com- 
munion,. 

Resolved, That we will labor and pray for 
the immediate and universal emancipation of 
the slave. ‘ 





Ata regular church meeting of the Millbury 
Baptist Church, held in Sept. 1842, it was 


Voted, That the clerk transmit the resolu- 
tions of said Church to the editor of the 
Christian Reflector, and request their publica- 
tion in his valuable paper. 

A. Gieason, Ch. Clerk. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Important Foreign Mission Meeting. 


Dear Bro. Graves,—The subjoined circu-| 
lar has been sent to a large number of brethren 
in New England, both ministers and laymen, | 
and will probably be sent to others, as their 
names and residence may occur to the recol- 
lection of the Committee. But as there are 
doubtless many who may not receive it, and 
who would be happy to ‘‘co-operaté with the 
Board in the object of the meeting,’’ I am 
instructed by the Committee to request that it 
may be published in your paper, accompanied 
by an assurance of their earnest desire that 
such brethren will consider themselves as cor- 
dially invited to attend the proposed meeting, 
and render all possible aid in securing the de- 
sired end—the awakening of a deepen interest 
in our missionary operations. 


For the Committee, B. Srow. 


Baptist Mission Rooms, 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1842. 


Dear Broruer.—At a regular meeting of 
the Acting Board of the Baptist General Con- 
vention, held at the Mission Rooms in Boston, 
the 26th inst. the low state of Missionary feel- 
ing in our denomination, in this country, was 
made a subject of anxious and prayerful con- 
sideration, There is a deficiency of prayer and 
of liberality which, in its bearing on the great 
enterprise in which we are engaged, is truly 
deplorable. After a free interchange of 
views and feelings on the subject, it was resolv- 
ed that special measures be immediately adopt- 
ed to correct, if possible, thisevil. To promote 
such a desirable result it was also resolved, that 
a special meeting of the Acting Board be held at 
some time during the present autumn and that to 
it such ministers and other brethren be invited, as 
it might be supposed would heartily co-operate 
with them in the object of the meeting, and 
who could come together without too great in- 
convenience. 

The undersigned were appointed a comimitiee 
ofarrangements. They propose that the meet- 
ing be held at Worcester, Mass. onthe 2d and 
3d days of November. 

We invite you,dear brother, to meet with us to 
aid us with your counsel and to unite with us in 
our intercessions at the throne of grace. We hope 
no ordinary obstacle will prevent your attend- 
ance. We are ‘‘pressed out of measure, above 
strength.’? We entertain the painful conviction 
that neither we nor our brethren are doing our 
duty to the heathen. We owe both to Christ 
and to the world, for whose sake He has died, 
a debt of most solemn obligation, which we are 
not discharging. We dare not be longer silent. 
The slumber of our brethren on the subject of 
missions must be broken. We are straitened 
till this be accomplished. Pressed in spirit, we 
appeal to our brethren for sympathy and aid. 
In behalf of the Acting Board, yours in Chris- 
tian bonds. 





Baron Stow, 

H. Lincoun, Committee 
F. WayYLanp, of 
Danie SHARP, Arrangements. 
R. E. Pattison, 


Observance of the Sabbath. 


Last Sabbath evening Dr. Edwards address- 
ed a large assembly on this important subject, 
at Bowdoin Square Church. Being deeply 
pained by the lamentable desecration of the 
Lord’s day, at the urgent solicitation of many 
of the friends of the Sabbath, he has devoted 
himself, for the present, to the promotion of 
its better observance. The great principles 
involved in this divine institution were very 
clearly set forth in his discourse, and its pe- 
culiar adaptedness to the uature and the wants 
of man was presented in such a manner as to 
make a deep impression upon the minds of 
the audience. It was justly remarked, that 
the habitual Sabbath-breaker cannot be an 
honest man. He is not honest with God, 
with his neighbor, nor with bimself. To re- 
quire those who are employed on our rail 
roads, and other public works, to labor seven 
days in the week, and thus disregard the di- 
vine injunction, remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, is a sure way to teach them that 
recklessness of all moral responsibility, which 
makes thein unfit to be entrusted with the 
lives and the fortunes of so many thousands 
of their fellow-men. To demand of Post 
masters and other public officers that they 
shall disregard this law of God, is a most 
efficient means of turning them in the ways of 
dishonesty, and no doubt belps to pave the 
way for those alarming defalcations and 
breaches of trust which are becoming so com- 
mon among us. Dr. E. has our earnest 
wishes for success in his attempts to arouse 
the community to a sense of duty in relation 
to this subject, and especially the churches, 
which we fear are not wholly guiltless of par- 
ticipating in the sin of Sabbath breaking. 








D . . i . 
omestic Missions. 

We last week referred to the extensive and 
efficient operations of the N. Y. Baptist State 
Convention, as evinced by their Quarterly 
Reports. The following is the account from 
one church, as given in the last report. It is 
the church at New Berlin, Chenango Co., 
under the care of Eld. H. A. Smith. Such 
reports show that the New York Baptists, in 
sustaining their Convention, are using their 
money to good advantage. Soon this church 
will be able to aid liberally in raising up 
others. We do like to see this scattering 
of the seed. 

“ About the first of May, in our teacher’s 
meeting, some of the scholars (young men 
and women) began to inquire, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” From that time such was 
the interest manifest that for eight weeks we 
had prayer-meetings about every evening, 
with occasionally asermon. During this time 
| backsliders were reclaimed, and an interesting 
number of precious souls were hopefully con- 
verted to God. It was most affecting to hear 
the child of twelve years, and from that age 
up to twenty, just born into the kingdom, 
pray for bis or her teacher, and with indescri- 





their couversion and salvation. 


The work, 
though gradual, was powerful. 


We were 








Lord’s days in succession, and in the presence 
of a vast concourse of solemn and weeping 
beholders, to immerse rejoicing converts. 
And although some complained much about 
our ‘dipping every Sabbath to keep 
citement,’ we feel that those seasons were pe- 
culiarly precious. Many being excited to tears, 
some to repentance, and others to obey the 





ture Decuine, Kc. Translated from the 
| French by an American Physician. Fifth 
| Edition. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 


This work is certainly one of the best, oat 


Mannoop; tHe Causes or its Parma-! Bro. Henry Davis, late of Jordan, Onondoga 


county, which he has accepted. The Baptist 
Advocate regards his coming to New York 
as a great addition to the ministerial strength 


up the er- | most needed, so far as the Physical Education of the denomination, and pays the following 


_of man is concerned, now extant. The moral | just tribute to Bro. Grenell. 


inferences of the author should of course be! 


“We cannot let the opportunity pass with- 


Saviour in this delightful ordinance who had | considered as his cwn; but his critical re-| out remarking, that we all feel much indebted 


for years uegiected it. On the first Lord's 
day in June we received into our fellowship 
thirty happy souls, among whom were parents 
and children, teachers and scholars. Al- 
though the revival has somewhat subsided, 
still an interesting state of things exists among 
us. QOur congregations are large and atten- 
tive, Prayer-:eetings are well attended. We 
have organized our Sunday school, which 
remains large and interesting, into a Juvenile 
Foreign Mission Society. We have received 
by baptism since the revival commenced 
thirty-four; others wili soon unite with us: 
we have also received three by letter, and five 
by experience. 





Emancrpation in Jamaica.—The venerable 
Thomas Clarkson bas published a pamphiet, 
in England, on the effects of emancipation in 
Jamaica, the consequences of re-opening a 
new slave-trade as it relates to Africa, and 
the honor of the British government in break- 
ing her treaties with foreign powers. The 
work is said to be of the same benevolent 
spirit towards the colored man, which has 
distinguished his former writings, and to 
retain bis characteristic force of thought and 
expression. 





(G> We are gratified to learn that the 
Baptist Church at Malden, under the pastoral 
care of bro. N. W. Williams, are about erect- 
ing a new meeting-house. The corner-stone 
of the designed edifice was laid on the Ith 
inst, with appropriate religious services. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Neale of this city gave an address on 
the occasion. 





. . ee 
Baptism.—Judicial Decision. 

The papers southward are all publishing ac- 
counts ofa “ judicial decision ” ofa very singu- 
lar character, which was lately made at Lycom- 
ing County Court in Pennsylvania. The facts, 
in brief, are these. William Armstrong had 
prohibited Rev. W.S. Hall, a Baptist minister, 
administering baptism to his daughter, 17 
years of age, because she had been “ baptized 
in infancy” by a Presbyterian minister. She, 
however, having applied for baptism, was ac- 
cepted, and although prevented at the time 
first appointed, by her father’s interference, 
who threatened to kill Mr. Hall, should he 
perform the act, she was subsequently bap- 
tized. The next day Armstrong pursued Mr. 
Hall with a cane, and compelled him to take 
refuge in a house. Mr. Hall had him bound 
over to keep the peace. On the trial of the 
case Judge Lewis decided that Armstrong 
should be bound over in the sum of $500, and 
that Mr. Hall should pay the cost of prosecu- 
tion. This strange decision produced so 
much excitement as to call forth a written 
and published document from the judge giv- 
ing his reasons for his course. But these are 
not conclusive enough to satisfy many, at 
least. The Baptist Record thinks the deci- 
sion very much like that of the Dutch Justice. 
“For you, Mr. Defendant, I believe you stole 
the horse, and therefore you shall go to jail; 
and as for you, Mr. Plaintiff, I don’t believe 
you ever had a horse to be stolen, and there- 
fore you shall pay the costs.” The Recorder, 
of this city, says, “It is very likely that the 
proper sphere of the parent might have 
been interfered with, in this case; yet we 
cannot admit that a parent, or any other per- 
son has a right to control the religious pro- 
fession of children, after they arrive at years 
of maturity, without interfering with the 
rights of conscience, and destroying personal 
responsibility.” We are glad to see such an 
expression from such a source. 





Misstonary Lectures.—The Young Men’s 
Society for the Diffusion of Missionary Knowl- 
edge has again entered the field of popular 
lectures, and announced a course for the 
coming winter, to commence this week, 
Thursday evening, at the Masonic Temple. 
The list of lectures is already published, and 


the first talent of the country. The first lec- 


Philadelphia. The names of Baptist clergy- 
man announced in the course are Rev. Wm. 
Hague, and Rev. John O. Choules. Tickets 
are sold at Tappan & Dennett's for one dollar 
the course. 





Literary Notices. 


Orv Humpurey’s OsserRvaATIoNs. Oxupd 
Humpnuey’sAvpresses. New York, Rob- 
ert Carter, 58 Canal Street. Third edition. 
A very neat edition ef two volumes, in uni- 

form size and binding. Their popularity 

increases with their circulation. The illustra- 
tions apt and numerous. The sentiments 
religious, excellent, impressive. He writes 
like a shrewd, honest, pleasant, diligent old 
man, who makes your acquaintance at once, 
and tells you his foibles and trials, as well as 
reminds you of your own. The works were 
originally written for the London Religious 

Tract Society. 

AMERICAN Bisiicat Repository, for 
October. This number of the Repository is 
various, containing nine articles, with nineteen 
literary notices. ‘The s@cond article is a re- 
view of Dr. Emmons’s work by Dr. Pond. The 
fifth is entitled, **The Religious Sentiments of 
Thomas Carlyle, by Rev. Merrill Richardson. 
We entered eagerly on the perusal of this 
article, not only because of the fascinations of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘sui generis’? genius and style of 
writing, which we have too deeply felt, but 
because in the name of its author we recognized 
a college acquaintance, whose ploddmg indus- 
try in those earlier days but ill prepared us for 
such a discovery as this. To think of finding 
such a man in close communion with the errant 
Carlyle—speculating on the religious faith of a 
man who seems to believe everything and yet 
to believe nothing—really it seemed as if the 
question of continued identity did indeed de- 
serve new consideration. But true enough, the 
article was before us, and no plodding affair 
A very spirited and well-conceived 
essay. Had we time, we would speculate a 
little, in a different way, on some points, but 
as it is, we pass to say, that the 6th article is 
an admirable review of that ‘Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation’’ which we noticed some- 
time since, by another son of our Alma Mater, 
Rev. J. Blanchard, of Cincinnati. Mr. B. isa 
vigorous, original thinker, a distinguished ad- 
vocate of freedom, and free himself to express 
his views, come smiles or come frowns. On the 
whole we Jike this number much. The next num- 
ber will contain President Beecher’s concluding 
article on Baptism. We thought Messrs. Cooke 
and Towne had so completely annihilated all 
errors, whatsoever, pertaining to this subject, 
| that nothing more need be said. But it seems 


either. 





bable longings of soul, plead with God, for we were mistaken. Prepare, Baptists! It will 


| be a terrible onset. His first article was said 
to be conclusive. What then will be his last? 





embraces, we are happy to perceive, some of 


ture is expected from Joel Parker, D. D. of 


searches into the abuses of the human frame, 
}of which his book treats, are worthy of all 
In this age of mental | 
}excitement, of railroad progress in the moral, 
lintellectual and commercial worlds—it is in- | 
| dispensable that mankind look well to the 
| physical way-marks of life, lest, by overlook- 
ling the proper training of the body, that 
} . 
| tenement of the soul, we become rapidly effem- 
inate, and future generations shall deteriorate | 
from our own abused and wasted faculties. 
In connection with the above work, we would 
also call attention to two others, entitled | 
‘*Facts, and Important Information from dis-| 
tinguished Physicians,’’ &c. They are well 
worthy a perusal. For sale by Wm. Henshaw, 
9 Cornhill, and at Wilder & Co's. Washington 
Street. ee 


belief and all praise. 


Taves or tHE Ocean. Boston; Thomas 
Groom & Co. 82 State Street. 

We should be glad, did space permit, to 
write a long review of this excellent book. It 
cannot fail,we think, and hope, to call up the at- } 
tention of the Christian community to the tempo- 
ral and spiritual wants of seamen. The author 
(Capt. Sleeper, Editor of the Mercantile Jour- 
nal) has been for many years a sailor, and 
knows whereof he affirms **from clue to earin’.”’ 
If he handled a marlinspike as well as he han- 
dles the pen, he must have been a dexterous 
commander. Long live Hauser Martingale! 
The Tales of the Ocean are printed by 8. N. 
Dickinson, and that is praise sufficient. 





ss 


Poetry or PaintinG.—A gem of neatness 
in typographical execution, and well written, 
by ‘*A Votary’’ to “the art conservative of 
arts,’’ in the large and admirably arranged 
printing establishment of Dickinson, 52 Wash. 
ington Street. 

The printing of Boston, as the readers of the 
Reflector will testify, is of the first class. We 
feel an increasing respect for the typography we 
see around us, and the moments we spend in 
a printing office, amid the rows of smiling, in- 
telligent faces, where 


“In the staunch cases, on the stands arrayed, 
Moistened with suds, the shining type is laid,” 


are among the pleasantest of life. ius 


Croton Aquepuct.—The New York pa- 
pers come teeming with glowing accounts of 
the great celebration in that city on Friday 
last, on the occasion of the opening of the 
fountains which, from the Croton Aqueduct, 
are henceforth to supply the city with water. 


The following is a condensed statement of 
what passed. 


Early in the morning the waters began to 
move, and at $ o’clock the whole city seemed 
alive with people. The streets were blocked 
up with huge masses, and the country, far and 
near, poured in its hecatombs to swell the tide 
of joyful triumph. The Procession was formed 
at the Battery, at 10 in the forenoon—six 
abreast. The righi of the procession moved 
from the Battery—thence up State street, 
around the Bowling Green, and up Broadway to 
the Union Park—around the Park and down 
the Bowery to Grand street—through Grand 
street to East Broadway—down East Broadway 
and Chatham street to the Park—in six divis- 
ions, comprising all the societies, trades, and 
crafts in the city, with gay banners and insignia 
of their several professions. 

On the arrival of the head of the colamn at 
the Park, and also upon circling the public 
grounds at Union Place, the. beautiful foun- 
tains recently constructed were opened with the 
display of the Croton water. An address was 
delivered by S. Stevens, Esq., and a reply from 
J.L. Lawrence. The ceremonies closed by nine 
cheers from the citizens and others upon the 
signal from the Grand Marshal. In the eve- 


ning, there was a general illumination of the 
city.”” 








Paenix Banx.—The crimina prosecution, 
which has commenced against Wm. Wyman, 
Ex-president, Thomas Browne, Jr. Ex-cashier, 
of Phoenex Bank, and Wm. H. Skinner, of the 
firm of Stanley, Reed & Co. is divulging a 
series of frauds of the most astonishing char- 
acter. The charges are as follows. 


“In the first place, James Hunnewell, the 
present president of the Phenix Bank, has 
charged Wyman and Browne with having em- 
bezzled and feloniously stolen the sum of 
$300,000 from the bank. Secondly, he charges 
‘Skinner with having received the $300,000 
from W. and B., knowing the same to have 
been embezzled and stolen. Thirdly, he charges 
all three with a conspiracy to defraud and 
cheat the stockholders of the bank, as afore- 
said.’’ 

It seems these iniquitous plots were entered 
upon onthe Sabbath, a fact which illustrates 
well the positions taken last Sabbath evening 
by Dr. Edwards. The testimony declares 
Wyman to hive made the following confes- 
sion, 


‘*He was first induced to deviate from the 
right course in the summer of 1839, when John 
Skinner applied to him for $15,000 for S. R. 
& Co. He resisted the first application; and 
after that Staniey asked him to meet him and 
his partners at Phillip’s Beach on a Sunday. 
He made the appointment and met Skinner and 
Stanley, Reed being prevented from attending 
by sickness. (Stanley and Reed are now dead.) 
Skinner said unless he could obtain $15,000 he 
must be a ruined man, and that the firm must 
fail. Still he declined. Then Skinner had re- 
course to tears, and ‘cried like a child.’ 
These tears melted Wyman, and he yielded 
to his request. 

The directors asked him why he made the 
subsequent loans, and he replied that they 
kept coming to him for more, to keep them 
from failing, till he let them have so much, 
that he was afraid to refuse them, lest he should 
break the bank, by compelling the firm to fail, 
and at the same time blast his own reputa- 
tion.”” 


Surely the beginning of sin is like “the 
letting out of water.” One species of dishon- 
esty leads to another, and soon there is no 
checking the mighty current. 





Designation of Missionaries. 


We learn that a designation of missionaries 
took place last Sabbath evening at Brookline. 
The persons designated were two young la- 
dies by the name of Morse, membeis of Bro. 
Shailer’s church, who are about to goon a 
mission to the Western Indians. The Rev. 
Dr. Sharp gave an address, which is said to 
have been appropriate and instructive. Pres- 
ident Sears followed with remarks touching 
the claims of the Indians on our Christian 
benevolence. Some account of the Indian 
Missions was given by Rev. S. Peck. Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. S. F. Smith, of 
Newton. Consecrating Prayer by Rev. Wm. 
Shailer. The missionaries are to be accom- 


to Bro. Grenell for his eminent and successful 
exertions in securing a large and commodious 
house for the Church in Cannon St. and 
uniting our sympathies with those of the 
people whom he left, on their being separat- 


ed from a pastor to whom they were so much 
attached.” . 





(7 We have received Rev. M. H. Smith's 
Expose of Umiversaliam, from the publishers, 
Tappan and Dennett. It is a handsome 
volume of 400 pages, and the perusal of a few 
chapters assures us that it is of rare interest, 
Our readers will find an extract from it on 
our first page, and may expect a farther no- 
tice of it from us hereafter. 


(G> The annual sermon before the Father- 
less and Widow's Society, of this citv, was 
delivered last Sabbath evening at Winter 
Street Meeting-house, by Rev. R. W. Cush- 
man. We were not able to be present, but 
we learn that the discourse was deeply inter- 
esting, and listened to by a congregation 
densely crowded. It is truly gratifying to see 
the regard and liberality of our citizens with 
reference to objects of benevolence at home. 
We believe that in no city, are institutions 
of this kind so well sustained, 


E.ocution.—Professor Greenbank, a dis- 
tinguished elocutionist from England, com- 
menced a course of lectures, at Amory Hall, 
on Monday evening. He will continue them 
Monday and Wednesday evenings, until the 
course, embracing six lectures, is completed. 
He recites, in connection with each leteture 
peices of both poetry and prose, in a style 
highly pleasing and instructive. His lecture 
this (Wednesday) evening is on “ Action,” 
and among other particulars, “ its extent and 
variety, as manifested by the head and face, 
the eyes, the arms, the hands, the body, the 
lower limbs.” Single ticket, 50 cents. $2 
the course. 








(G> Mr. Tuomas E. Keecy, of the class 
last graduated at Newton, was ordained at 
Haverhill on the 29th ult. Sermon by Rev. J. 
Banvard of Salem. 





(GA Baptist Church was constituted at 
Braintree on the 29th ult. Most of the mem- 
bers were dismissed from the church at 
Randolph, of which bro. Henry Clark is pas- 
tor. 





jc Mr. Harvey Newcoms, Author of 
“Four Pillars,’”? a large number of Sabbath 
School books, etc. was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational church in West Needham, on 
the 6th inst. 





jC The insertion of several articles on hand 
is necessarily deferred till the next number. 
Among these are, ‘‘Character of Baptist Asso- 
ciations,’’ ‘*More Testimony,’’ &c. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Br. David P. Mariott was publicly set apart 
to the work of the gospel ministry, at Montrose, 
Pa., on the 18th ult., by a council for that 
purpose. The exercises were as follows: A. P. 
Mason, of Binghamton, preached from Zech. 
4: 6; Br. Baldwin offered the consecrating 
prayer, and laid on hands with all ministering 
brethren present; J. B. Worden gave the charge; 
Br. Swan presented the right hand of fellowship; 
Br. Melvin offered the concluding prayer; 
hymn and benediction by the candidate. The 

ion was sol and full of interest. 
A. P. Mason, Clerk. 








Secular Intelligence. 


Mr. CLay anv Asouition.—Mr. Clay was 
recently at Richmond, Ind., and was requested 
by a long and unanimously signed petition from 
the abolitionists of that State, to emancipate 
his slaves. Mr. Clay replied that he deplored 
the existence of Slavery, and would unite in any 
practicable measure for its abolition; but he did 
not think the course of the abolitionists caleulat- 
ed to accomplish it. He declined pli 
with the request, but said that he had 50 slaves 
valued at $15,000, which he would emancipate, 
if the petitioners would raise that sum—not for 
him, but for the benefit of the slaves. Modest 
and just indeed! 








Tria or Cot. Wess ror Duetine.—Col. 
J. W. Webd was arraigned for trial on the 
12th inst., on an indictment for going out of the 
State with an intention to fight a duel. He put 
ina special plea, pleading guilty to the indictment, 
and committing himself to the decision of the 

ourt. He read a long statement of his case, 
justifying, though not advocating, dueling, ex- 
preasing his determination not to take Mar- 
shall’s life, and complaining that he should be 
the first one against whom the statute should 
be enforced. The D strict Attorney moved a 
judgment on next Tuesday. 


Tue Proposep Constitution or Ruopve 
IsLanp—The new Constitution to be submit- 
ted to the people on the 3d of Nov., begins with 
this preamble: 

**We, the people of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence plantations, grateful to Almigh- 
ty God for the civil and religious liberty which 
he hath so long permitted us to enjoy, and 
looking to him for a blessing upon endeavors to 
secure and transmit the same, unimpaired, to 
succeeding generations, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution of government.”’ 

In reference to the important subject of suf- 
frage, it is given to all male citizens of the U. 
S. who have resided in the State two years, and 
in the town one year—without any reference 
to the color of the voter. Unless, therefore, 
the word white is inserted, the Constitution 
will do justice to the long-proscribed race. 


Goov.—During the Militia training at Tomp- 
kins Square, on Monday last, several persons 
had upon the ground tables, with fruit, pies, 
coffee, &c. and only one had intoxicating 
drinks, who soon found he was not so well pat- 
ronized as the others, and sold but little rum; 
he passed his two kegs over the fence and came 
out tetotaller, and was soon doing a smart 
business.— Organ. 


Tux Poor SAItLon.—A seaman from the 
frigate Columbia, who had been paid off with 
four hundred and twenty-five dollars in gold, 
arrived at Portland on Sunday morning. On 
Thursday morning he had not a doliar left. 
The explanation is easy: he put up with a rum- 
selling landlord, and was kept drunk all the 
time.— Ib. 


Great Fine at Portianp. A fire broke 
out on Wednesday night, in Clark’s cabinet 
shop on Congress street. It communicated to 
the Franklin hotel, and from thence to other 
buildings, ing nine valuable dwelling- 
houses, and several other buildings. 

The dwelling-houses destroyed on Fore 
street were those of C. S. Davis, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. McLellan, Wm. Willis, Esq. and Mr. J. 
Knight. 








panied to their station by the Rev. J. Bacon. | 
Two other missitnaries are also assigned to! 
ithe same mission, who will go out at the 


same time. 





pastoral care of the Cannon Street Baptist | 





leall to Elmira, Chemoung Co. N. Y. 
| Church in Cannon Street has given a call to | 


On Congress street, those of widow Shaw, 
and Messrs. Hacket and Muzzy. Also the 
livery stable of Noys and Forbes, a provision 
store, and a cooper’s shop. 

his is the most destructive fire with which 
Portland has been visited for nineteen years. 
Nearly all the dwelling-houses bad some in- 


(G>The Rev. Z. Grenell has resigned the | surance on them. 


Awotner Fine occurred in Portland on 


. f 
in New York city, and ted a | Thursday afternoon, even while the embers © 
—o : a vas | the destructive conflagration, were yet glow ing. 


A carpenter's shop and two one-story buildings 
adjoining, on Congress street, were consumed, 


® 
4 Ne 


with nearly all their contents, The work of an 
acendiary. " 
Stiut aworwen fire broke out on M " 


Hill, north of the Old Fort, on Friday evening, * 
A two story wooden house was consumed. 


A Posonen Sraixa.—Some one ie writing 


to Mr. Gwin, Representative in fee ’ 


Mississippi, giv 

apdiog aa ™Z an account of 6 
unsettled part of the State 

spat rah sees, 
| place, being thirsty, drank of the water, and 
| were immediately affected, and in a ae } 
died; upon which the rest became alarmed, and 
refrained from drinking; and, oa examination, 
they found the earth for a mile or two 


: around 
the spring, strewn with bones of birds, beasts 
and some human bones."’ 

The Shakers in the towns of Harvard and 
Shirley have discontinued their public services © 
on the Sabbath, on account of the numbers whe 
flocked thither merely to gratify their curionity, 


There are in the United States just one hun 





jdred soldiers of the Revolution on the pension 
| list over one hundred years of age. The oldest 


man on the list is Michael Hale, of Union 
county, Pennsylvania, who is in hie 115th 
year. 





Notices. 
== Se 


BOSTON CHARITABLE SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


A sermon before this Sore 

m f ortety will be detiverad by the 
Rev. Mr. Colver of this city, on tahbath evening, Oct dae. 
in the First Raptiet Charen ia Union 


A collection will be tak: rvices 
aid the funds of this Society SORa ° 


The Ministers’ Meeting of the Wendel Acsoctates 
ten —_ . HER seerion At the house of the Ree, A Mew 
m, thal, on Wedae 
Sieeen ss t- 2 sowday the tecond day of New, 
fr. Datand ie appolated te preach on the oreasion, A 
punctual attendance te requested = A.M. Piraa, Cort, 
North Sunderiaad Oct +a, 142, : 
The next meeting of minidere in the vicinity af War. 
cester, will be held with Rew. No J. Lowell at Betlingha 
Wednesday the Qoih, at 10 o'cloek. 7 bar 
Jno. Jexwiman, See, 
Worcester, Oct. Lith, 1842 . 
TH The Minutes of the Salem Aceociation are ready 
for delivery at J. Putnam's office, 81 Cormtill, 


MINUTES 
The churches in the Taunton Raptiet Aerociation, are 
hereby notified, that the minutes of the bast eeesion are 
now ready for delivery a) the afice of HH. Brown, Prow- 


idence. 
MV. Attlebore’, Ort. Sth, 1842, 


O° The Minutes of the foxton Raptiet Association are 
realy for delivery at J. Putnam's office, 81 Cornhill, 
Oct. 


Mone, Clert. 





Marci 
arriages. 
= > == Sara 
In this city, by Rev. Mr Stow, Mr. Cyras Milita Mies 
— Morse ; Mr. Charles H. Vose to Miss Charlotte 
‘ook. 

tn this city, Mr. Froneis Graven to Mise Maria Hughes, 
Mr. John V. Putaam, son of Judge Putnam, to Mise Har. 
riet Upham, daugiter of Phineas Upham, » On 
Thursday evening, in the Washingtonian Nall, (76 Court 
street) by Kev. Mr. Neale, Mr. Charles T. Woodman to 
Mrs. Margaret L. Davis 
In Roxbury, on Thursday evening, by Rev, Mr. Caldl. 
cott, Mr J. Hammond Coggeshall to Miss Elizabeth Matil. 
da, youngest daughter of John B. Jones, Bag. By the 
same, at Jamaica Plain, Mr Samuel M, Cummings of 
Boston, to Mias Eliza Chittenden of Roxbury 

In North Attleborough, by the Rew Mr, Morey, Mr, Mo, 
ses C. Warren, of Boston, to Miss Frances M Bogman, 


of Providence. 
Alpheus M. Btetsen, to Mise 





In South Boston, Mr 
Sophia B. daughter of John Gaborn, Beq. 

In Pembroke, N. H. on the 6th tost., by Rev, Mr. Wor. 
thing, Mr. Enoch 8. Sherman of West Rupert, Vi, to Mise 
Abby E Hasettine, daughter of William Haseltine, Beg. of 
the former geee 

On the 20th ult., in Huntington, Pa., by Rew Joha 
Peebles, Mr. Thomas (', Massey, Principal of Huntington 
Seaton, to Miss Anna M., daughter of Isaac Dorland, 

caq. 


~ ‘Deaths. 














In this city, any | night last, George B., only son of 
Thomas and Lurena Morriil, aged 6 years, 

In East Boston, Oct, 11, Mrs. Caroline G Phelps, wife 
of Rev. A. A. Phelps. 

In Mansfield, Mass, 9th inst., Mr. Rodman BE. Morse, 23; 
on the 27th alt., infant child of the above, 3 mos. 

At Chicago, ti, 27th wlt., Mra, Julia A., wife of Gen, F. 
W. Hopkins, of Rutland, Vt., and daughter of the late Dr, 
Thos. Hooker, of R. 33 

Died in Augusta, Me., Sep. 27th, Mra, Susan Paescorr, 
a worthy member of the first Baptist Church in A. She 
was one of its original members, bas diedin the 
triumphs of faith A large and attentive audience ae 
sembled at her funeral at the Baptist church, where a die. 
course was delivered by the pastor, from Pe. 31: 4, 5, atter 
which she was borne to the grave amid the tears of a an. 
merous circle of relatives and friends, “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.’’—8. a. w. 
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excess until he made way with some two 
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As with his graphic hand he limned the scenes 
Of things eternal, O! how did he make Pp 
The unseen, visible; the absent, near; 
The distant, present! When he spake of heaven, 
It seemed he stood upon its vestibule, 
Rapt with its dazzling glories; that he epake 
Even as some seraph mounting to his throne, 
Left of a day for mercy’s deeds below. 
How glowed those lovely pictures till their beams 
“Shined into darkness’’ all this world calls fair! 
O! with what symbols of extremest pain, 
Would he portray the ever-living death; 
And guilt grew pale and trembled at the sight, 
As if the veil that hides the world of wo 
Had been uplifted! 
Oft the matchless love 
Of our immaculate, incarnate Lord 
He strove to tell; and lifting up the cross 
?T ween souls and ruin, with its charms unveiled, 
Hearts cold as Alps, and harder than their rocks, 
Dissolved in grateful, penitential grief; 
And souls who came forlorn, returned forgiven. 
But these are things that were! For he hasfallen, 
Fallen in the pride and promise of his days! 
Like some young, stately tree that towers to 
heaven, 
Drinking the warm beams of the vernal sun, 
The showers of morning, and the dews of eve, 
Until the buds burst out in leaves and flowers, 
And fling their odors on the passing gales! 
Lo! sudden tempest wrestles with its boughs; 
And with its verdure and its bright young blos- 
soms, 
It falls and fades forever! Thus he died! 
Who does not weep to think of that thick veil 
Which neither sight nor sound can penetrate, 
That death has drawn between this world and 
him! 

Night with its folding darkness, humid airs, 
And cheerless silence, lingers, but not long! 
Day-spring will break, and the broad, rising sun 
Unroll the landscape; and its blessed light 
Will twinkle sweetly through the leafy groves, 
Waved by the winds, and glitter on the streams. 
Yes, dawn will come; but yet those beams of 

mind, 
Of bright intelligence, and burning zeal, 
Shed by his presence, time will not restore. 
Night’s parting wings will wake the murmuring 
bees, 
And birds will warble, till the very air 
Is turned to music; but that dulcet voice, 
That spake the accents of redeeming love, 
And made such melody in loving hearts, 
Will pour its tones on mortal ears no more! 


Why die so soon the gifted and the good, 
While those whose names are but the synonymes 
Of avarice, cruelty and lust, and pride, 

Grow gray to get damnation to the world, 

And make their own the deeper? Why died he, 
Whose young heart kindled with the grand idea 
Of the Messiah’s universal reign ;— 

Willing to endure, become, and dare and do, 
In patience, meekness, fortitude and zeal, 

All sufferings, scandals, hazards and all toils, 
However sharp, vile, fearful or severe, 

To get God glory, and to bless mankind? 

O! who among the army of the Lamb, 
Fighting the embattled hosts of sin and hell, 
Can see a fresh and noble champion fall, 
Cloven down in conflict—’mid his first essays— 
At such a crisis—and restrain his tears? 

God’s bright designs of mercy to his cause 

In these dark dealings, let us patient wait 

To ‘‘know hereafter what we know not now;’’ 
And with untrembling trust believe the Lord 
**Too wise to err, too good to be unkind.”” 

He lets transgressors live to fight with truth; 
But schemes their wisdom plies against our God, 
He turns at last to underplots of His! 

He can cut down the good in youth and prime, 
And yet,(though men may charge him foolishly,) 
Remove his agents, and not mar his plans! 

Nay, as the untimely death of Obookiah 
Drew towards the blooming islands of the west 
The hearts and efforts of our Christian land, 
Till, in a day, a nation has been born, 

So the late exit of the youth we mourn, 
May, by some issues that are hid from view, 
Far more subserve God’s glorious purposes, 
In the salvation of our sin-curst world, 
Than could the labors of protracted life! 


O! who can tell what power his death may 
wield 

Through the intended heralds of the cross! 
For do not some,—called by the Holy One, 
And by the church to fit them to become, 
In future time, the ambassadors of God,— 
Feel certain of those intervening years? 
Feel, that meanwhile, they have a lease of life, 
And so give truce to thoughts of sudden death? 
If, by his doom, they may be undeceived, 
And learn from thence their being too is held 
By a frail tenure which next day may break, 
Their zeal and circumspection thus inspired, 
Will gather thousands to the cross of Christ! © 
And we, lamented Glover, shall no doubt 
At last behold thy death the wisest means 
Heaven could employ to bring them to Himself. 





For the Christian Reflector. 
An Elegy. 


©. C. ADGATE OF EAST BETHANY, N. Y, 


Sweet bud of being! early doomed 
To pass from earth away; 

And in the dark and silent tomb 
Thy cherub form to lay! 

Ah! thou wert twined by many a tie 
To hearts that loved thee dear; 

Yet happier early thus to die, 
Than linger longer here. 


Now angels watch around thy dust, 


THEMSELVES BEING JUDGES. 


We invite the attention of our farmers 
and mechanics, to the close of the follow- 
ing self-offered testimony to the capacity 
and excellent character of colored men, 
under all the disadvantages of slavery. 
Brother North has done the cause of 
freedom a service by his selections and 
remarks. 

Brotner Brewer,—I have recently 
met with a very curious and entertaining 
work entitled, ‘‘Slavery as it is in the 
United States.”? Not the one written by 
Mr. Weld, of New Jersey; but a more 
elaborate and important work, written 
by the Rev. T. C. Thornton, President 
of Centenary College, Clinton, Missis- 
sippi—a _ native born Southerner, who 
‘knows all about it.” For the sake of 
correcting some erroneous notions that 
we Northerners have entertained about 
the ignorance and degradation of the 
slaves, and their consequent incapacity 
for freedom, I will take the liberty of 
making a few extracts from this instruc- 
tive work. These things were not writ- 
ten to show that the slaves are prepared 
for freedom. O no, they are only de- 
signed to show how well slavery is calcu- 
lated to elevate and improve the negro 
intellect. But truth applies to one thing 
as well as another, and it is amusing to 
see what excellent testimony even a 
Southerner can give sometimes when he 
don’t mean to. Hear him. 


‘In answer to the abolition slanders 
of Dr. Channing, Judge Jay, and others, 
we present the condition of the African 
in America, as far superior mentally, 
morally, and politically, to that of his 
fathers or his brethren in Africa. 


‘‘Many of the American negroes read 
and write, many of them are first-rate 
business men, farmers, mechanics,clerks. 
Some of them are scientific men. Sever- 
al with whom we are personally ac- 
quainted are first-rate preachers, good 
divines, men of learning. Slaves it is 
true. Ay, slaves! but men of sound 
commonsense and extensive reading. 
One in Mississippi, a carpenter by trade, 
called Stephen Johnson, belonging to a 
Major Demoss, a friend of ours now 
present, informs us is a man of such 
scientific attainments, that white as well 
as colored persons delight to hear him 
preach, 

‘We may here assert without fear of 
contradiction from any person, who is 
generally and intimately acquainted 
throughout Virginia and the South, that 
the ratio of intelligence is equal among 
the slaves of those parts, ‘untaught,’ 
as they are said to be, with the laboring 
population of any portion of Europe, and 
would not suffer much by a comparison 
with that of some States, where there is 
such a boast of freedom. This opinion 
of ours is founded on an absolute person- 
al acquaintance with the colored race in 
the South. Moreover we go farther, we 
believe their condition mentally superior 
to that of the serfs and peasantry of some 
European states. 

‘‘On the whole, therefore, after all the 
statements of abolitionists, there are 
those and many of them too who would 
honor the North itself. We have long 
known Eli Nugent, and Joseph Cart- 
wright, of London county, and Luke 
Johnson, and John Scott, and Charles 
Scott, and John Chinn, of Prince Wil- 
liam, and David Chapman, of Spottsylva- 
nia, and Thomas Jones of Lancaster, and 
Lott Cary of Richmoné city, Beverly R. 
Wilson, of Portsmouth and Norfolk, 
Captain Cooper of Caroline, and Daniel 
Carr and dozens of others in Virginia, 
most of whom could earn and have 
earned $1000 per annum, as business 
men, clerks, tradesmen, salesmen, su- 
perintendents; and their wives and 
daughters, equal in cleanliness, domestic 
qualities, qualifications and intelligence, 
too, with the poor laboring white popula- 
tion of some States which wecould name, 
and of course superior to any man in his 
savage state—as much so indeed as day 
surpasses night.” 

‘*And to prove our sincerity in making 
this statement, we challenge Dr. Chan- 
ning, or Judge Jay, to select without 
previous training for the purpose, one 
hundred, or twenty-five, or twelve labor- 
ing countrymen, or townsmen either, 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, to meet 
as many of our Virginia or Southern col- 


other and sold to those who ‘‘are always 
buying and forwarding to the New Or- 
leans market!!’? What a monstrous 
wrong for slave-holders to rob of all their 
rights, men, who, in point of intelligence, 
would even do honor to the ‘‘North 
itself?”’ !! Men that would bear a com- 
parison with any northern laborers, for 
their ‘‘quantum of intelligence, from the 
motions and order of the heavenly bodies, 
down to a box of ‘Yankee Notions.’” Is 
it not ‘‘mean and niggardly’’ to rob men 
of all their earnings, who are so much 
‘like their masters?” 

So noble a people, ‘‘liberal and gener- 
ous beyond all calculation,’’ ‘‘like their 
masters,’? not only in intelligence and 
liberality; but too often in feature and 
complexion, must be prepared for free- 
dom. And if we never believed it before 
the information which Mr. Thornton gives 
us, could not fail to convince us of it. 
Yours truly, J. W. Nort. 





Interesting Incident. 


What we are about to relate came 
within our official notice; and we hon- 
estly confess that it has made a very deep 
impression upon our minds in favor of the 
temperance cause. 


One morning in the early part of last 
week, a police magistrate in one of the 
largest and most populous wards in this 
city, was visited at his private dwelling 
by a police constable and another person, 
who said they had called for the purpose 
of procuring the release of a man who 
had been committed as a vagrant and 
disorderly person a few nights previous. 
The person accompanying the officer 
remarked to the magistrate. that the poor 
fellow in confinement had seen his error 
and acknowledged it, and was now fully 
resolved to leave off drinking intoxicating 
liquors, which had brought him into the 
present difficulty, and in which time past 
had caused him so much sorrow. On 
the magistrate’s intimating to the person 
thus pleading for the prisoner, that 
security would be required for his good 
behaviour, and that some costs had al- 
ready accrued, the kind-hearted fellow 
declared that, although he was a poor 
man himself, he was able, and would 
willingly become security and pay all 
the cost; for he had a full confidence in 
the prisoner’s assurances of amendment, 
inasmuch as he had promised to take the 
pledge of total abstinence, and was anx- 
ious to’ join the society of those who 
had abjured the use of all intoxicating 
drinks. 

‘Do you think,” said the magistrate, 
‘the prisoner will abide by his pledge 
after he has taken it?” 

“I do, sir,” said the man emphatically; 
‘tand I am determined to release him and 
stand by him till he becomes a totally 
changed man. I feel confident that he 
will not deceive me; and if he does, why 
then I shall have the satisfaction ‘of 
knowing and feeling that I have done my 
best to reclaim from beastly intoxication 
one who is a good workman, and a good 
fellow whenever he is sober and in his 
right senses.” 

Struck with silent admiration at the 
speaker’s disinterested friendship, Chris- 
tian philanthropy and noble sentiments, 
the magistrate paused for a few moments, 
and then said he would accompany the 
generous man to the prison, and there 
make out the prisoner’s release. 

On their way, the person accompanying 
the magistrate, looking him earnestly in 
the face, exclaimed— 

“I perceive, sir, you do not know me; 
indeed, I do not wonder at it, for I am 
certainly an altered man since you com- 
mitted me, and properly too, to the 
workhouse, as a drunkard and a street 
brawler?” 

Here the speaker mentioned his name, 
and the magistrate then, and not till then, 
recognized before him the same man, 
well dressed from head to foot, clean, 
healthy-looking and altogether in appear- 
ance ‘‘a new creature,’’ and an altered 
man. 

“Sir,” continued the speaker, ‘‘all this 
blessed change is owing to my having 
taken and kept the pledge of total absti- 
nence. You know sir, when you com- 
mitted me to the workhouse, I had neither 
money nor friends to go my security; I 
was then in rags and misery. Now, 


since I have left off drinking, I have good 


hope of relief from the intolerable suffer- 
ing thus brought upon himself and family, 
he signed the pledge of total abstinence; 
and knowing how strong might be the 
temptation to break it, he loaded a pistol 
with powder and ball, carried it with him, 
and resolved that if the cup should ever 
again approach his lips, he would at 
once put the pistol to his head and termi- 
nate his life. ° 

He carried the pistol in his pocket 
seven months, when, riding alone one 
dark night, he reflected. ‘‘This cannot 
be the way to get strength to resist 
temptation, this cannot be pleasing to 
God.”’ He continued to reflect, and at 
length stopped his horse, tied him, 
kneeled by the side of a fence, and 
prayed to God to give him strength to 
keep the pledge. He continued to pray 
till he could rest in the promise—‘‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” He rose 
from his knees, calmly trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ to keep him from fall- 
ing. He was again received as a mem- 
ber of the church, and now lives the life 
of a consistent Christian. 





Personal Conversation with Scholars. 


At the commencement of a new year, 
the teachers of a Sabbath school were 
much affected by the consideration that 
there had been no conversion in their 
school during the year that had gone. 
After much deliberation on the subject, 
they formed the solemn resolution to 
converse personally with each scholar in 
the school, and to begin this work on the 
next Sabbath. They prayed over the 
subject during the week. 

The next Sabbath these teachers met 
their respective classes, and began their 
personal conversation with their scholars. 
They had no need of question-books. 
They found open ears and tender hearts. 
Soon one whole class of youth were 
melted, and much interest was manifest- 
ed through the school. This was the 
commencement of a delightful work of 
grace in that town, in which seventy 
were hopefully converted. Sixty-one 
were members of the Sabbath school, and 


forty were under twenty years of age, 


and one under nine.—S. S. Visiter. 





What is Heathenism ? 


The following remarks of Rev. Mr. 
Cutter, Baptist missionary in Assam, in 
his journal of a tour of observation, re- 
lates to one of the festivals of Kamakhya, 
the goddess of love. It presents a 
glimpse of one ofthe most revolting fea- 
tures of heathenism: 

‘Some of the formulas used at the fes- 
tival in honor of this goddess, relate to 
things which can never become the sub- 


ject of description. Here the most abom- 


inable rites are practised, and the most 
licentious scenes exhibited, which it is 
hardly possible to suppose the human 
mind, even when sunk to the very lowest 
depth of depravity, could be capable of 
devising. 

‘During the daily ceremonies of wor- 
ship performed before the image, specta- 
tors are very few, and these feel no inter- 
est whatever in the mummery going 
forward. Were it not for those who 
come to pay a visit of ceremony to the 
image, and to present their offerings, the 
temple would be as little crowded on fes- 
tival, as on common days; but as soon as 
the well known sound of the drum is 
heard, calling the people tothe midnight 
orgies, the dance and the song, whole 
multitudes assemble, and the crowd be- 
comes dense. ‘The women employed to 
dance and sing on these occasions, are 
those consecrated to the temple, of whom 
it isreputed there are no less than five 
hundred. Their presence, together with 
their filthy songs, apd more obscene 
dances, form the chief attractions. A 
song is scarcely tolerated, which does 
not contain the most marked allusions to 
unchastity; while those which are so 
abominable, that no person could repeat 
them out of the temple, receive in gener- 
al the loudest plaudits. All this is done 
in the very face of the idol, nor does the 
thought, ‘Thou God seest me,’ ever 
produce the slightest pause in these mid- 
night revels. But we decline blotting 
these pages with any further allusion to 
such unutterable abominations.” 





|t-te-te total.’ The energy of the man, 
and the peculiar manner in which the word 
| was uttered, although it raised a laugh, 
|was peculiarly expressive, and immedi- 
ately became a by-word in the neighbor- 
ood. 

After this, when any one wished to 
express his renunciation of intoxicating 
liquors, he was a t-te-te-total. The 
term found its way into the papers, 
crossed the Atlantic, and has since been 
extensively adopted to express entire 
abtinence from all that can intoxicate. 


Anecdote of Noah Webster. 

Some years ago the great lexicogra- 
pher passed through this region of 
country on horseback, on a visit to his 
brother who lived in Madison county. 
When he had reached the town where 
his brother resided, he met a boy going 
to school, and the following conversation 
passed between them: 

‘“*My son,” said the learned doctor, 
‘do you know where Mr. Webster 
lives?” 

‘Yes sir; and be you a relation of 
his’n?”’ 

Yes.” 

‘‘Well,” continued the boy, ‘‘you 
hant a brother of his’n is you?” 

“*Yes.”” 

‘‘Well, it can’t no way any how be 
that you is the man that made the spell- 
ing book, can it!” 

‘*Yes.”” 

“By golly,” rejoined the boy, as he 
gazed with awe struck wonder upon the 
venerable doctor; ‘‘by golly, that’s a fish 
story.’’ 

The old gentleman often recurs to the 
incident as one of the most pleasing 
reminiscences of a long horseback ride. 
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LRUSS 


MANUFACTORY. 


"PRE subscriber continues to manufacture TRUSSES of ev 
ery description, at his residence, at the old stand, oppo- 
site 264, No. 305 Washington street, Boston—(Entrancein 
Temple Avenue—up stairs.) All individuals can see him 
alone at any time, at the above place. Having had 20 years 
experience, he has afforded relief to 3,000 persons for the last 
five years, and all may rest assured of relief who may call 
and try trusses of his manufacture. He is confident he can 
give every individual relief who may call on hitn. 

iC9~The public are cautionec against the many quacks 
who promise what they cannot perform. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more or less, 
that have been offered to the public for the last twenty years, 
from different patent manufactories—and now continues to 
wear those of hiscwn manufacture, he is now able to decide, 
after examining the rupture, what sortof Truss is best to 
adapt to all the different cases that occur,:md he hason hand 
as good Trusses, and will furnish any kind of Truss that may 
be had elsewhere. Any person that purchases a Truss at this 
establishment, if it does not suit, can change until they are 
well suited, without additional charge 
J.F.F. manufactures as many as twenty different kinds of 
Trusses, among which are all the ditferent kinds similar to 
those of the laile JOHN BEATH of this city formerly made, 
AN) ALL OTHERS ADVERTISED IN BOSTON, AND 
VICINITY, together with the Patent Elastic Spring Truss, 
spring pad; Trusses without steel springs—these give relief 
in all cases of rupture—and in a large portion, produce a per- 
fect cure—they can be worn day and night; Improved Hnge- 
and Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Trusses made in four dif 
ferent ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses for 
Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled.with a de- 
cent of the rectum, can ride on horseback with perfect ease 
and safety. He also makes trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, which 
have answered in cases where passaries have failed. Suspen- 
sary Trusses, Knee Caps, and Back Boards are always kept 
on hand. As a matter of convenience, and not of specula- 
tion, the undersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
from other manufactories, which they can have; if his does 
not suit them after a fair trial, they can exchange for any of 
them. Dr. Hull’s; Reed’s Spiral Truss, Rundell’s do; Farr’s 
do; Salmon’s Ball and Socket; Sherman’s Patent ; French do; 
Marsh’s Improved do; Bateman’s do ; double and single; do; 
also, Trusses for children of all sizes. 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and made as 
good as new. ; ? 

*,* Ladies wishing for any of these instruments will be 
waited upon by Mrs. Foster, at the above place. Mrs, F. 
has been engaged in the above business for ten years. 

tit The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Steeled Shoes 
for deformed and crooked feet, and is doing this every week 
for children and infants in the city and from outof thecity. 
Specimens of his workmanship may be seen at the manufac- 





ry. 
oH]; likewiseinforms individuals that he will not make their 
complaints known to any one except when he is permitted 
to refer to them—it being a misfortune, and young persons 
do not want their cases known. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER, 
Boston, April, 1842 


Certificate from Dr. Warren. 


Boston, Jan. 7, 1833. 
Having had occasion to observe that some persons afflicted 
with Hernia, have suffered much for the want of a workman, 
skilful in accommodating Trusses to the peculiarities of their 
cases, | have taken pains to inform myself of the competency 
of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Beath. After some months of observation 
of his work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
with the manufacture of those instruments and ingenious ‘in 
accommodating them to the variety of cases which occur, I 
feel myself therefore called on to recommend him to my pro 
fessiona! brethren and to the public as a person wel) fitted 
to supply their wants in regard to these important articles, 
JOHN C. WARREN. 
I hereby certify that I have, for several years past, been in 
the use of Mr. Foster’s Truss for Ineuinal Hernia, and find it 
to answer every desirable purpose, and consider it far prefer- 
able to any other which I have employed. 
JAMES THACHER, M. D. 
Plymouth, Nov. Ist, 1839. 


Boston, March 10. 1840. 
I hereby certify that I have known Mr. James F. Foster 
several years last past. and have frequently employed him 
in the construction of Trussesand other apparatus for my pa- 
tients, and have always found him ready, capable and faithful 
and equal to the occasion for which I have employed him 
JOHN RANDALL, M. D. 
Certificate from Dr. Coffin, of Lynn. 
Lyrn, March 1, 1840. 

T have recommended the Trusses made by James Frederick 
Foster, of Boston, ina great many instances for these few 
years past, and it is due to him to declare that in every 
instance that has come to my knowledge. his work has 
given universal satisfaction. ED. L. COFFIN, M. D. 

April 13. tf. 





The Christian Citizen. 


Tas day published, THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN; 
being the substance of a discourse delivered before the 
London Missionary Society, by the Rev. Jounw Harnis, D. 


| From an extended notice of the above, we extract the 
follow — 

“Among the many valuable collections of Sacred Music 
which have been presented to the pubhe within a few 
years, here ts one, upon the meritsef which we would 






Welcome, Christian Cnion, Prayer, Sweet Prayes, 


_—— 


|Fr'ends of Truth, to the Rescue! 


| offer a few remarks, and will mention some of the peculiar | rN SWORD OF TRUTH is a periodical devoted to the 


features and advantages of Lhe Werk, 
i. ‘The character of the music is highly devotional, Tis 
style is in perfect good keeping With the exercises of the 


sanctuary—indeed the music and the words adapted to it, | ¢iscussian of those 


appear to be very deeply imbued with their spirit 

2. There are two extremes into which some musical 
publications seem te have fallen, One is an overstrained 
simphietty, The other consists of combinations so compli- 
cated, as to be of no practical ulility—at least to singers 
in general, This work is equally removed from each of 
these extremes, 

3. It cannot certainly be a recommendation to any col- 
lection of sacred music designed for common use, that all 
its tunes should be entirely new. There are some tunes 
which never lose by repetition, Which are as it were al- 
ways new, and which seem destined to remain in use, as 
long as the services of the lower sanctuary shall be con- 
tinued. 

4. Again, it ovght not to be a recommendation to a musi- 
cal publication, that 1 contains alferenens tn those tunes 
which have been long familiar te the public ear, HM has 
been justly remarked, that the alteration of a single note, 
even mm the bass, in a tune made familar to the ear and 
MeMOTY Vy tong praction, will aptly disturb, if not en- 
tirely dissipate, the devotion nek hate chotr and congre- 
gation. Ii this be (ruc, wha shall we say 
passages are altered or mutilated. Is it trea’ 
with proper res@@et, to urge upon it such alterations in 
psalmody, or in any thing else, as may be suggested by 
mere caprice ? ‘lhis work is free from this error, 

5. The small notes inserted in the Ist ‘Treble staff, for 
the use of the organ and piano forte, possess no small ad- 
vantage over the figured base, It ts well known t 
few, besides those who make music a profession, are Well 
enough acquainted with thorough bass to play any thing 
like a good harmony from figures. ‘This must render the 
work very acceptable in families where the piano-forte is 
used.” Published by GOULD, KENDALL. & LINCOLN, 

Oct. 5. 59 Washington St. 


Boston Musical Institute’s 
COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, 


IFTH EDITION. “This work in an eminent degree 

will tend to elevate and improve the taste, style and 
character, and advance the cultivation of pure harmony, 
keep pace with the rapid advances making in the science, 
at the same time adapting it to schools, prineipally with 
reference to the sanctuary,’’— Boston Transcript. 

For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
BROADERS & CO, 


OTL, 
it. 120 Washington St. 














Sep. 21. 








Gentlemen, 


GRATEFUL for the liberal patronage received from the 
readers of this valuable paper—l wish again to call 
your attention to my large and well selected stock of 


Hats, Caps, Stocks Gloves and Umbrellas, 


at Wholesale and Retail. Should any article not prove in 
every particular what it was recommended, I should es- 
teem ita favor if the purchaser would call and receive 
satisfaction, W. M. SHUTE, 

Sep. 28. 173 Washington St. 





My Progress in Error, 


A ND Recovery to Truth: ora tour through Universal- 
4 ism, Unyarianism and Skepticism. 
OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

“In many of the passages, We almost fancied that the 
writer had been sketching a history of our own ‘progress 
in error,’ so true is the hiscory, and so similar the feelings 
of those who are led away in the morning of life, into the 
dark aud dreary paths of religious error, We should be 
glad to have this book placed in the hands of every young 
man Whose mind is unsettled upon the question of experi- 
mental religion, and especially of those who are trying 
to believe the doctrine of Universulism.’’—Ch. Secretary, 
Hartford. 

“The book has mony excellencies. Its style is simple 
and candid. We feel satisfied that the author is not con- 
cealing a portion of his feelings or conduct while profess- 
ing to reveal the whole, He seems familiar with the 
workings of his own heart, and we cannot but hope that 
the manner in which heart answereth unto heart, may be 
made the means of cheeking the progress of errors in 
others. 

We recommend the book for perusal to those who secret- 
ly incline to any of the errors described, while their edu- 
cation, habits of life, or regard for friends preclude them 
from revealing their predilections.”—W. Y. Baptist Advo- 


cate. 

“lt is written in a bold and comprehensive style. We 
doubt not it will find numerous readers in the community, 
and may serve as a chart to guide others in the progress of 
life.”’—American Traveller. 

‘*We should be glad if a copy of the book could be put 
into the hands of every one who is disposed to cavil at 
the truth, and embrace error.”"— Phil. Baptist Record. 

“The author is candid in bis manner and forcible in his 
reasonings, and at Jast informs us of his being brought toa 


| denominations disagree 





knowledge of the truth.”—W. H. Register. 

“The anonymous author of this book, informs us that 
this is not a hasty production—more than ten years having 
elapsed since the last leading event which it records trans 
pired—without bis declaration we might have thought it 
written as an offset to Mr. Brownson’s Charles Elwood,— 
it is in fact a religious nevel, and as such, is rather inter- 
esting. It was to us, for we read it through to one sit- 
ting.’—Boston Courier. 

“It cannot be doubted that it is admirably adapted toa 
wide spread circulation, and salutary influence. The title 
is singular, but not more so than the composition of the 
volume throughout; there is a directness, honesty and 
candor pervading it, which inspires confidence in the au- 
thor, though anonymous, and prepossesses the reader in 
favor of the conclusions to which he arrives on the various 
topics that full under discussion. His views of Unitarian 
intluence, particularly as they are expanded in the appen- 
dix, will perhaps strike some as novel and hardly credible, 
but they are precisely the views that have forced them, 
selves on our own minds for years, and such as all intelli- 
gent friends of truth will sooner or later find themselves 
constrained to adopt. Great good will result from the dis- 
tribution of this work.”—Boston Recorder. 


EXTRACT OF 4 LETTER FROM PROF. STUART, ANDOVER. 
Gentiemen,—I have received a copy of My Progress in 
Error,” and read it with attention and much interest. 1 
take the liberty to say, that in my judgment the author of 
that book has written a plain and unvarnished account of 
the operations not only of bis own mind, but of many oth- 
ers ‘The author has gone through the whole, without 
personal abuse of any body and without any slanderous 
insinuations. It seems to me, that what he has said about 
the operations of Unitarian sentiments, he has been com- 
pelled to say by a regard to truth. In fact | regard the 
book as a remarkable example of prudent forbearance, as 
to stigmatizing either opponents or their sentiments. 1 
predict it will be found fault with and violently attacked, 
ut in my humble opinion the reason of this will be, that 
the author has drawn the true likeness of so many; and 
when this is held up to public view, it is not a very pleas- 
ing portrait, Who likes to be seen in a fortidding pic- 
ture? 
The book will be read notwithstanding newspaper crit- 
icisin; and if | do not miscalculate greatly it will aid much 
in opening che eyes of the public, as the workings and eva 
sions of a skeptical spirit. Bid the author of it God speed! 
With kind regards, your friend and obedient servant, 
M. Sruaar. 
Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Sept. 23. 59 Washington St. 





- Comprehensive Commentary. 


OHN E. FULLER, 24 Franklin Place, Boston, having 

resumed the agency for the above work, will receive 
orders and subscriptions and punctually attend to furnish- 
ing the same at the shortest notice. 

Having been seven years engaged in this agency will 
cheerfully give information as lo tts superiority over all 
other Bible C Appli wishing one or 
more sets of cither the Baipft.or Cong, Editions, for them- 
selves or friends will find it to their advantage to apply as 
above. tf. May il. 


& Hats! Hats! Hats! 4 


W COPMAN & PARKER would respectfully announce 

to thetr friends and the public, that they are manufac- 
turing Hats of various qualities, on the must approved sys- 
tem and onthe lowest terms for cash, and would invite 
those in wantto call and examine them. 
ns dealing in Hats will find it to their advantage to 
examine ours before purchasing eleewherre, as we warrant 
them to be made in the most workmanlike manner, and 
are consequently durable as well as elegant. 

No. 41 Washington Street, through the arch. 

Persons whore taste differs from the prevailing fashion 
can be furnished withany style they may desire. bi. 25. 











Summer Goods. 


FOR GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ONG & KIMBALL have opened « large assortmen of 
the above named Goods, among which may be found. 











defence of the truth against the errors of the times tte 
pledged to take common evangelical ground on all docte. 
fal points without sectarian bias, and to abstain free the 
Questions concerning Which evangelical 
lt will devote its entive ehere 
against the creat errers of Universaliem, Intideiny teal 
its forms, the No-Charch, No Sabbath, No Minister ond 
No-Civil- Government doctrines, and such other cers as 
may from time tolime appear upen the Beld of moral com. 
lest 


Tt is a quarto, printed upon good paper, and lesued & 
other Friday at 81,00 per annum, and the publisher nae 
pledged to issue it every Week, Al the same price, so peng 
as he shall be favored with three thousand paying subscrh 
bers, 

The Sword of Truth is published and edited by Lethe 
Lee, at Lowell, Mass., to whom all communi: 
whether on business or for publication, should be ad. 
dressed. 

N, B. The Sword of Trath was commenced the fret of 
April last, and a few back numbers can be supplied, 

Lowell, June 13, 1642, 
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sar To? . , ’ 
GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
RANSLATED from the Vet « Retic 
T T. J. Conant, Profeseor of Hebrew tates Try 
fustitation, Hamiltea, N. Y.; with a Qourse af Easore % 
Ilebrew Grammar, and a Hobrew Chrestomathy, prepared «: 
the translator, ‘Third Edition, 

This popular work hae teen reviewed andl highly commended by mast afte 
leading journals of the day, a epee: of whch t her given; end sgh 
H has been published bui a short Choe, thas Leco intretverd ae @ terpGeak a 
Cawbreige, Newton, Hartiord, Hamilton, aud vibot institutes os 
i bas also been reprinted in London 

Extracts from the Translator’ s Preface. 

The transiation of Geecnius's Lietwew Grenumr wae 

te 


planes with (he desire which bh. wn © . 
pr@es, that tie labors in this branch of Hebrew pk te ee 
cudens The 


ty 

ea an of Hebrew sluctenw im Germany, adapt @ 
equally wo the wants of the American student, The author's made of 

4, amd tool 





en 











the author's rescarches in comparstive philwogy, the reauhe of whee agp 
imtextiot ia that work, and form one of ne cistiag vabiny ” 
“The dest Kaercwcs in Reading and Orhography, tt alt the 


» we cue 
t hum to the ready application ef ite principles, thr mi reetigee 
of this mode of tyvating the euljeet, & wekee has codeavornd te Gumrete 
cach principle by iseli, without embarrassing the learner by ens may oo 
must sometimes be done in the Grammar, a knowledge of oben 
This, together with the famillarky and vaerveee of Uwe 
|, may lave ne eocasion 








quently taught. 

tration allowed in a course of exertions, ite 
complain of the difficulty of the subject." 

OPINION OF THR PRESB. 

From the North American 






mor Lo the important mination wf w heh be 
with exceliont fidelity and goot judgment, bie transition of 
cone ected achtitione af 





if they give little trouble to some readers, are the Wort annoge 
ance to othe pat of errors in reference. 

He has aleo mace an addiiion of » vory uticious as well as nowy charseter, 
in a series of Grammatical Exerciees. typographical execution ln tee 
best style of the Cambridge Univeriy printers. te bother proms 
aud all but immaculate. 


v0 
class, which, 









mer. 
Tn the depth aod fulness of his loaraing, he surpasses all with whom we are 
Aoquain ted, suundness and exactness of ulgmont, to keenwres of ertiend 
in the logical and luminoas onder with which he ¢ hie 
materiale, noover wh! compare the Grammar of Geseuius with any others 
now before the public, will, we think, be satisfied that, in reepeet to luminows 
ant philosophic arrangement, fulness of matter, of statement, tele 
of iHustration, and aleence of useless distinctions and exwancous matics, 4 
as yet unrivalled, 












F¥om the Carietian Watchman. 
A book of this kind, which saves the precious time of the etudemt, and bnade 
bin by the most direct path to certain knowledge of what le Mest ferportant, te 
‘ fis Americnn dress. 











hether any one, living or dead, © 
work like this. ? a & therefore, to see Mt estensively, i eat 
ok by students in Hebrew 
reiecs in Grammar, requiring the use of the pen, the 
ae at once the twew letters, vowels, puluting, 
nd the Chrestomathy, prepared by the transistor, are a ¥ 
addition to the we T 
only remains 
ever seen 
enterprise 





worl 
good taste will not go unrewarded, 
From the Biblical Reposi and Princeton Review, 

‘This appears to be an accurate translation of the most tar Hetwww 
Grarwmar used in Germany, We have her-tofore expres our wish that 
Gesenius might be allowed to speak for himself, as well wee cy 
lexicography. Whatever we may think of the intrinsic merit 
mar, as a book for clementar: 
English dress as « favor to b justice to 
author, The translator has acided a ecrics of orthographical exereiers, on 
original and useful plan, of which, and the work at large, we hope te oon 
more (ully at another opportunity. 


a 
and 


tion of the original is beyond the necessity o 
not, from character of Prof. Conant, that the translation deasrves 
vorable nee Foe happy to see, it has met 
of © raphy, the work docs great credit to your press. 
TE diliged trend a yamaha HOWARD EVERETT. 
From the Boston Recorder. 

This volaine has been long and impatiently expected, and will be 
welcomed by all ,owers of axcred literature. Since we have Gesentoa's 
ant Gensnira'vand Nontheimer's Grammars, there ls nothing to be desired 

departunent of Hebrew philology. 

To those wh» know ony Ror on this subject, the name of the author will 
be a sufficient recommendation of the book. ‘To those who de not, and whe 
may intend studying the Hebrew, we woul! any, that thie Grammer, for dent 
fees of statement, for simplicity of arrangement, for riehnem of hema y -4 e 
ences, and lly for ite Constant appeals to the by“, | 
of the vee pe orp, Bar Alani The latter point is one rein greet 

ae He is Wy thee feywd amd other 
cognate to Hebrew, and illastra enalogies drawn from them, 
aecmalies in that ~ nd 


nalator; the 
valuable acidaion to the work, 
skill and ability, in such & wey as to bleed the ow 
t forward step by step, making him p inher familar wich 
he advances. 
One other point of extreme Importance in such @ work, we must aot fall 
Dotico—the correctness of the printing, This ts truly wonderful, 

From the North American Review, Ja , 0. 
Geernive is so well known by biblical scholars, os an ees Hebra iat of the 
‘age, that the appearance of his Grammar, for the first time in an Bogtish 
dress, most be regarded with high favor, His name alone is wofficien! to 
stamp it with value and give « currency; and when we add 
Conant has executed the translation with much judgment, and with some 
valuable additions, in the shape of grarmmatica! Esercises, K must be 
that he has establahed a strong claim on the grativucle of the theologies! 
philological student. The work of ( no eulogy fiom us, Aee 
eager ee coment and explonavion of ts grammatical 

no equal, and it is particulerly distinguished i “ 

atiractive clearness of method ,—<qjualities which not only linply a correct taste 
and « logical undesstanding, but evince, alse, a thorough mastery of the 
putyject. 


From the Christian Examiner, 
In the depth and fulness of his learving he surpasses all with whem we 
vainted—in sounctness and exactorss of |, in Reennese of 
the logical and luminous onder with qhich be 


him avery 
are prepared with great 


Sagacity, and in 
materials, W 


hor ver will compare the Grammar of Gesenios with any others 
now before the public, will, we think, be sathefind that, in reepect to hunimous 
and phitosophic arrangement, fulnres of matter, oa A 


Of illustration, and abteence of useless distincious and extraneous matter, 
as yet unrivalied, ond 
a 


translator bas also added a Course of E: 
tomathy, which must be useful, especially to (hose whe pereoe the 
Hotes ‘without a teacher. ‘Tie beck is printed la a large, clear, and benelle 

well sustains the repuwation of the Univerity pres, ond 

on the enterprising 1. 
From the New York Review, January, V6. 

‘The echolar-like accuracy, the clearness of method, ‘aru! the tfelty of Mas 
tration, which render Gesenius the facile princepe of Hebrew lex! 
have enabled his to give a full and very foeia statement uf the beets 
mma 


ful type, and 
reflects credit 


Anor most dhied to 1 
the original work, and thie respects the manner in which the iranstefion tee 
formed, Jt le not only faithful we to mmtter, ber al 
The rand typogrephy of the volome are 
able. Indeed, ite what cgpinnence uncommonly elegaat aad wring, aad 
Goes greet credis to the obi anil taste of all @oncerned. 

Prom the Christian Review, 
By the voles of the learned world, Gesenins le actmuwted, 
the most skilfal Hebreist of the age. He is cHetingwisher! alike for 
tion and for the lucid and philosophical arrangement of hw materiale, 
has had the experience of more than thirty years, ove in Wwadhing 
and in surveying critically, with all the beips Out genius 
at « German university. 














e in be able to find ob every abanctont of the 
enre and sk ll with which the translator has performed bis task, Ile hee eat 
only produced an excellent translation, tut he he « Cael 
decidedly more correet and valuatle then the orginal. eae atted ® 





xpreeving the Tlehrew vowel sonoma, and the 
woris, imebading the division \ato eyliattes, He hee 
of vowels, (he pronunciation of their names, and 

xing the stadent at all with the old division at 

He has made very many corres ous of rebrenee 

ork. He has inserted ack li somal pebees 
icon, ari to the Metwew Bithe. i 
would te tedious to specify every instance iilostrating this remark. 

The secarate and leautiful manner in which this Grammar te printed, 
worthy of high wilation. Indeed, K wowld homet 
university press to Earope. ‘The eye of the student will rest apo suck « 

90 thie with safety ent witn deligtt, 

The Course of 'eeeecare ant the Cherstomathy, prepared ty the trandatet, 
and to the Grammar, must te regarded a9 « mosh ies 
dage. They cannot fall of comriteuting greatly w the fevarabie 4 
the whole work. 


~ 
with » new table 
« the weeessity of pe 





From Prof 
the Grammar which now te 
ing the author's genero! ability im his chosen deparvnrnt of prin . 
Swart cays, in an arcicle in the Bibles! Repestery, for Oewter, 
© With euch efforts, —such vnremiced, anwrared, energete 
Hine be tater, 
hie work on 


are we to expre! from such « man ae Cosenius? 
tact, oo 8 pe te ? Read weed bs. piven] 
Grammar with the other Grammars of the Hebrew Germany het 

on ton ortcies on ony of 


= 


produced ; read and compere any twenty, or ev 
diffcultt and important worls in the Hetwrw with the some in Box 
Coeer Stockins, Kickhorn's Simonia, Winer, even, (Parthars. 1 
once name,) andl then aay whether im, as 8 Hetwow _ 
talents, tact, and juigment. Nothing bot rivel wetiogs, of prrjtian, @ 
antipathy to hie theotogical sentiments, ean somhy famewer. 
Special reference has tween had im the arrangement, Wi 
fition af the Course af Exerciacs, the Chrestomathy, ee ean 

the wants of those who may wish to pursue the study of Hebrew without Ot 
eid of 4 teacher. 

Published and sold by GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN 
Washington Street. 
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We would not break thy rest; 
Though o’er thy ashes love may weep, 
We know that thou art blest. 


°Tis sweet to gaze upon the sod 
That wraps thy mouldering clay, 

And think thy spirit rests with God, 
Who called it hence away; 


And hope for that triumphant morn, 
When, from the bursting tomb, 

Thy dust shall spring an angel form, 
Clothed in immortal bloom. 


Truth, crushed to earth 
The eternal years of heaven are her’s: 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain ; 
And dies amid its worshipers, 


» Shall rise again— 


Bryant. 


Channing and Judge Jay being auditors 
and judges, who shall decide on their 
comparative quantum of intelligence, from 
the motions and order of the heavenly 
bodies to & patch of potatoes, an onion 
bed, a jar of pickles, or a box of Yankee 
notions. There is only one thing in 
which the Southern colored man would 
come short. Southern negroes, like 





poor fellow’s feelings were evidently 
touched; still he added in a subdued tone, 
«“‘How can I who owe so much to total 
abstinence, refuse to help a brother in 
distress, when I see a fair chance of 
making him comfortable as myself.” 
Here indeed were Faith, Hope and 
Charity all united in the person and 





their masters, are liberal and generous grateful heart of one, who, to use his 
beyond all calculation. They abhor all| own emphatic and feeling language, had 
that is mean and niggardly, and boast in| become totally changed by his having 
sharing, as do their masters, the last|taken and kept the pledge of total ab- 
hoe cake and herring, with their fellow-|stinence. 
men. They know how to make money, | What strong encouregement is hereby 


What an excellent example! 


their conclusions from the sound of the 
word, and ignorant of its orthography, 
have mistaken its meaning, supposing a 
tetotallist was one who renounced tea as 
wellas strong drink, But it is not t-e-a 
total, but t-e total. We recollect sev- 
eral years since reading an account of its 
origin, as near as we can recollect as fol- 
lows. 
informed will please to correct us. Ata 
making rapid progress in England, many 
of their drunkards being beer drunkards, 
\it was found necessary to repudiate fer- 





The Works to comprise these series will be selected 
with much care, and with especial reference to the ad- 











time when the temperance cause was 


vancement of the Young Christian in knowledge of divine 
things; no work of a sectarian bias will be admitted,— 
| only such as will meet with the hearty approbation of all 
| evangelical Christians, and embodying in small compass 
| the great and essential truths of our holy religion. The 
| price is fixed very low, that they may be purchased freely 
| for distribution. The first series contains Arottos; Cr 
| Directions to persons just commencing a Religious Life. 
| Growth ts Grace ; Or the Young Professor directed how 

to attain to Eminent Piety. From the. writings of J. Ed- 
| wards and J A: James. THe Goroes Censen ; Or a Visit 
| to the “House of Prayer,”’ from the writings of Rev. John 
| Harris, D. D. Tae Cunistias Citizes, by Rev. Jobn 
| Harris, D. D. 


If we are wrong, some one better | — Secowp Senses: Tae Biece sep tHe Croser: Or 


| How we may read the Scriptures with the most it 
| profit, by Rev. Thomas Watson. And Secret Raper one. 
| cessfully managed : by Rev. Samuel Lee,— Ministers eject. 
ed in 1692. Edited by John Overton Choules ; witha 
Recommendatory Letter from the Rev. E. N. Kirk. A 

heat minature volume of 144 pages, cloth, gilt edges. é 
Other volumes of both the above series ar od 
| tion, and will be speedily issued, snmp 405 

| Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Sept 14. 50 Wasbington St. 
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American #lavery. By an American. Second America® 
Edition, revieed by the Author. 
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Knapp on Communion. 


UST published at the Depository of the New Bagiené 
J 8. # Union,a Tract on Revsncied cod Mised Co®~- 
monion, by Rev. Jacob Knapp. 

“ itis beliewed that mech of the ankind feeling 
all denominations, and uncharitatle remarks shewt 
other, proceed from misconception of exch other's eet 
ments; and there is #0 one thing more eracuted 
than ieetricted communion, as practioed by the ea 
Rominntion, and that because there ie no ome thing mae" 
misagerehended of lows understood. The devian, ther, 
this little tract, ie not omly to direct aff capded © 
afler truth to the apostolic practice, but alee to erctity 
takes, to remove prejudice and to promote Christian salt 








E. J. Lexc. 
J. Menesct Kimtate. May il. 








Orders from the country will recetve prompt stiestio®. 
March 3. Depository 79 Cornhill, Boston. 
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